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In quoting from a letter written to us 
by Mr. Charles A. Beard about The 
Decline of the West, by Oswald 
Spengler, which letter forms a part of 
our advertisement in your issue of May 
12, we omitted certain passages to save 
space. One of them, however, was ma- 
terial to Mr. Beard’s judgment on the 
Spengler book and therefore really 
should have been included in the adver- 
tisement. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Beard’s entire letter without the omis- 
sion of a syllable had already been print- 
ed on the jacket for the second printing 
of The Decline of the West, and to 
make the record straight for New Re- 
public readers we give it below in its 
original form: 


Dear Mr. KNopr: 

You deserve the thanks of all good 
citizens for bringing out such a beauti- 
ful edition of Spengler’s Untergang des 
A bendlandes in English.* It is a magnifi- 
cent challenge to the great American 
people on their way to counting houses, 
golf links, factories, corn fields, colleges, 
and delicatessens, inviting them to pause 
a moment and reflect on the nature and 
destiny of culture, namely, all noble 
forms of human expression. The book 
has made a furore in Germany and any- 
one who wants to know about the cur- 
rents of opinion now raging in that coun- 
try must read it. Its deep-thrusting wis- 
dom, its high-spurting illumination, its 
devastating Socratic questions, and its 
fine Prussian scorn of classroom psychol- 
ogists and cloistered philosophers, in 
spite of its majestic nonsense and its 
dubious conclusions, make it a call to 
debate that cannot be ignored or cried 
down. All the people who put Wells’ 
book for adolescents on their center 
tables had better tune up their muscles 
to lift something real. You have done 
well your part and deserve the reward 
due to intelligent enterprise. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed ) Charles A. Beard. 


Alfred A. Knopf, Publisher 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 


*THE DECLINE OF THE WEST 
By Oswald Spengler 


Translated with notes by 
Charles Francis Atkinson 


8vo, buckram, 460 pages 
$6.00 at all bookshops 
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“Will take its rank among the best of our 


text-books.” 


—Prof. E. T. R. Seligman, 


Columbia University. 


“It is out of the ordinary, combining to an 
exceptional degree the traditional and most 


modern approaches.” 


—Prof. E. B. Bryan, 
Ohio University, 


“The best text in many years.” 


—Prof. R. G. Tugwell, 


Columbia University. 


800 pages 6 x 9, price $5.00 
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What of the East? 


The answer is in these books: 








EUROPE AND 
THE EAST 


Norman Dwight 
Harris 


A scholarly and fas- 
cinating study of the 
foreign relations of 
Asiatic states in recent 
times and of the inter- 
vention of European 
powers in their affairs, 
written in a style that 
will interest the general 
reader. It is the only 
one-volume work on in- 
ternational politics deal- 
ing with the whole East, 
and is indispensable for 
any one desiring to un- 
derstand the _ troubled 
situation in the Orient 
today. 


$5.00 





IN THE HEART 


OF ASIA 


Lieut.-Col. 
P. T. Etherton 
A graphic, thrilling, 


and illuminating account 
of the adventures and 


| 
| 


experiences of an | 


Englishman who was sent 
to Turkestan with a 
Secret Service Commis- 


sion and later became | 


British Consul - General 
and Political Resident in 
Chinese Turkestan. The 
book describes not only 
the extraordinarily in- 
ee political as- 
pects of these countries 
but the lives of the peo- 
ple and the natural re- 
sources. 


Illustrated, $5.00 
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The Week 


HE British general strike seems to have ended 

not in a peace without victory but in a peace 

with two victories. On the one hand the unions in 
those trades which broke their contracts by quitting 
work seem to have admitted that they were technic- 
ally wrong and to have promised not to do it again. 
This provision in the treaty of peace temporarily re- 
lieves British business and society of a threat which 
has hung over it for many years. On the other 
hand the general strike, although condemned as a 
method of accomplishing results, is none the less 
— by its fruits. By virtue of declaring it the 
rades Union Council obtained better. terms for 
the miners than it could have obtained without the 
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which labor complained. Doubtless this outcome 
was as devoutly desired by men like MacDonald 
and Thomas as by Baldwin himself. The Parlia- 
mentary labor leaders do not like the weapon of 
the general strike; they do not want to encourage 
it. They expect-in time to have a Parliamentary 
majority for labor which will undertake drastic re- 
forms; to this end they want to maintain the pres- 
tige of Parliament unimpaired; they do not want 
any reactionary minority using direct action to be 
able to appeal to a precedent made by labor itself. 


A CONSERVATIVE government which can ne- 
gotiate a settlement of this kind of the issues which 
were involved by the general strike and the sick- 
ness of the coal industry is manifestly very far 
from being either in disposition or in dogma an 
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example of Toryism. British conservatives under 
Mr. Baldwin's leadership are genuinely and even 
militantly liberal, for they have granted to their 
political and class opponents the liberty to chal- 
lenge the authority of the state and threaten the 
safety of society without pulling on the protestants 
the dogma of the divine right of the state. Their 
forbearance was one of the greatest vindications 
of political liberty and moral toleration which the 
British political genius has as yet perpetrated. But 


British conservatism not only overcame its natural’ 


tendency to state righteousness and intolerance, but 
it has apparently decided to assume entire public 
responsibility for a great and necessitous industry. 
Under the pressure of circumstances—that is, of a 
really powerful and radical opposition—it is not 
only disposed to be liberal, but it is disposed to be 
socialistic. How much of this regeneration of con- 
servatism is due to the personal influence of the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, we do not pretend 
to know. Obviously the Conservative party under 
the leadership of Winston Churchill would be much 
more likely to assume dramatic attitudes and base 
its behavior on loyalty to stupendous and incorrig- 
ible principles. But Mr. Baldwin cannot do it all 
alone; and British conservatism now undoubtedly 
contains large infusions of traditional liberal- 
ism and reformist socialism. 


ONE of the most impressive demonstrations of 
the strike was the solidarity, the discipline and 
the morale of the British trades union movement. 
This was manifest first in the completeness of the 
response to the strike order, second in the absence 
of any serious outbreaks or provocative action 
which would have given the Conservative die-hards 
the upper hand in drastic use of the powers of 
government, and third in the orderly retreat, so 
managed that no union lost its control of its mem- 
bership or its former standards. It is usually harder 
for a union to end a strike successfully than to be- 
gin one. The general strike, with its universal vio- 
lation of contracts, offered a golden opportunity to 
employers to victimize individuals and impose new 
terms on the strikers. That in England they did 
not do so is attributable partly to their, own for- 
bearance and partly to Premier Baldwin’s warn- 
ings, but even more to the fact that the return of 
labor to the job was not a rout, that the unions 
retained plenty of reserve powers, and that a whole- 
some respect for them caused employers to think 
twice before inviting further trouble by imposing 
conditions for a resumption of relations that would 
cause prolonged conflict and serious discontent in 
the future. 


THE epidemic of attempts to reach the North 
Pote and explore the polar regions by air may have 
another basis than the desire of newspapers to ex- 
ploit the sporting interest and heroism of such ex- 
peditions as those of Commander Byrd and Cap- 
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tain Amundsen. Due to the fact that most of the 
earth's land is in the northern hemisphere and most 
of the important cities are in the northern part of 
this hemisphere, the shortest routes from city to 
city often lie across the Polar seas rather than in 
an east-west direction. If it could be proved that 
flying in the Polar regions is reasonably safe, anc! 
if landing and supply stations could be established 
at reasonably short intervals along the routes, air 
communication might be arranged between these 
cities which would cut days or even wecks off the 
time now occupied in the carriage of important 
mail or passengers in a hurry. In a sense, air ex- 
ploration of the Arctic is a resumption of the his- 
toric effort to find a short Northwest passage which 
led to the discovery of the Hudson River and of 
Hudson's Bay. For centuries blocked by land and 
ice in navigation of ships, explorers have at length 
turned back to the centuries-old endeavor by trial 
of the air. The problem is still far from solved, 
but it may be that those who have financed the 
recent expeditions have been fired by the ancient 


‘dream. 


[T is impossible as yet to place any trustworthy 
estimate on the permanence, the significance and 
the consequences of the recent revolution in Poland. 
Marshal Pilsudski belongs to the dangerous class 
of romantic adventurers who seck military glory 
for their country and increasing welfare for their 
poorer fellow-countrymen. In existing circum- 
stances it is not possible for a man like him to 
achieve results in either of these directions, and if 
it were possible for him to make progress in one 
of them, his success in that respect would exclude 
any corresponding success in the other. The new 
dictator of Poland cannot by any possible tour de 
force reconcile military glory for his country with 
popular welfare. Poland needs peace, quiet, re- 
trenchment and stability, and it is improbable that 
the new dictator can supply any of these boons. 
His accession will, indeed, add to the instability of 
an already dangerously unstable international dis- 
tribution of power in Central Europe. The col- 
lapse of the Austrian, the Russian and the German 
Empires at the end of the War deprived that part 
of Europe of the centres of political authority upon 
which law and order rested. The succession states 
have not either in their domestic or foreign policies 
succeeded as yet in substituting for their predeces- 
sors any equally capable governments. Both in- 
ternally and externally the new states have prob- 
lems on their hands which they are incapable of 
handling alone but which they are unwilling to 
handle in coéperation with their neighbors. 


IN spite of the so-called settlements of their war 
debts with the United States, neither France nor 
Italy has been able to stabilize its currency, as is 
shown by the continued weakness of the franc and 
the lira on the foreign exchange markets. The dif- 
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ficulties of the two currencies arise from different 
causes. The French budget is not really balanced: 
certain items of expenditure are still omitted from 
the official budget; and what looks like a balance 
of the items included is being upset by a constant 
decrease in the internal purchasing power of the 
franc. While this depreciation tends to enlarge the 
tax collections, it enlarges the current expenses of 
the government at an even more rapid pace, because 
taxes levied on the basis of a certain value of the 
franc are not actually collected until some months 
later when the franc has depreciated still more, 
while depreciation is felt in the value of the money 
spent by the government almost as rapidly as it 
takes place. This is the progressive disease of ad- 
vanced inflation which eventually killed the German 
mark. As the franc keeps dropping its fall is em- 
phasized by the flight of capital from France. Italy 
on the other hand has an apparently balanced bud- 
get, but is bothered by a large import surplus of 
merchandise. This surplus is not covered by in- 
visible credit items such as emigrant and tourist 
remittances, foreign investments and shipping or 
other services; it is made possible only by continued 
foreign borrowing. It necessitates a large sale of 
lira which exercises a depressing effect on the lira’s 
exchange value. Payment of interest and principal 
on foreign debts can only aggravate the exchange 
dificulty. The exchange cannot be stabilized unless 
imports are reduced; that in turn will injure Italy's 
prosperity and may endanger the budget balance. 


FALL of the Luther government in Germany and 
substitution of a cabinet of about the same com- 
plexion under the leadership of Marx is significant 
of little except the unstable equilibrium of political 
forces in Germany since the last election, in which 
no bloc secured a clear majority. The occasion 
of the upset seemed trivial and ridiculous enough. 
The nationalists and other parties of the right de- 
sired the reintroduction of the old German imperial 
flag. The Luther cabinet sanctioned the measure, 
but fell at the last moment when deserted by some 
of the very parties which desired the change. 
What these forces expected to gain is not clear; 
as a matter of fact they appear to have gained 
nothing. Revival of an aggressive nationalist spirit 
in Germany is a natural accompaniment of the 
burden imposed by the Dawes payments and the 
indefensible boundary provisions of the Versailles 
treaty such as the Polish Corridor. Nevertheless 
the more sensible German leaders are well aware 
that a policy provocative toward the Allies can 
lead to nothing but trouble and can only postpone 
the economic revival which is essential. If Ger- 
many does not make a political issue of the mat- 
ter, the Dawes settlement is fairly certain to be 
revised in time on account of the self-interest of 
the Allies themselves. It is to be hoped that the 
territorial mistakes of the peace can also be cor- 
rected by a spirit of accommodation, and that the 
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nationalists will not be allowed to build up through 
a long series of years a deep-seated grievance whic! 
can only lead to chauvinism, revenge and catas- 
trophe. 


AT last Congress is on the point of passing legis- 
lation to prepare for another crisis in the anthracit« 
coal industry, in the shape of almost identical bills 
introduced by Senator Copeland and Representa- 
tive Parker. These bills provide for three types 
of activity: continuous information on profits and 
statistical aspects of the industry to be compiled 
and published probably by the Bureau of Mines; 
mediation and conciliation in the event of a dis- 
pute; and emergency powers to revive the war con- 
trol of allocation, distribution and pricing of coal 
in the event of a strike. Such measures are super- 
ficial and nearly worthless: they do not touch the 
basic maladjustments of the industry. A fact-find- 
ing agency even if continuously operating can bring 
out few important facts that are not already dem- 
onstrated; furthermore the facts on profits are 
bound to be fragmentary and misleading without 
a standard accounting basis and a principle of 
valuing the investment of the owners that will be 
fair’to the public and the miners. Mediatory in- 
struments are now available in profusion. Contro! 
of distribution in the event of a strike is a poor 
substitute for strike prevention. There is nothing 
here to prevent the operators from continuing to 
accumulate unwarranted monopoly profits, nothing 
to give the miners a share in those profits by any 
means except a strike, nothing to make even a 
strike fruitful. Congress, the administration and 
the public are either too stupid or too timid to 
grasp the real anthracite difficulties. In conse- 
quence we shall suffer again. 


FINAL failure of the long effort to save Sacco 
and Vanzetti from the electric chair is marked by 
the decision of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
that their conviction was not invalidated by an im- 
properly conducted trial. These two Italians were 
convicted five years ago for a payroll robbery and 
murder, but the case differed from an ordinary one 
in that the economic radicalism of the accused was 
vigorously exploited by the prosecution. Radicals 
freely charged that the case was a ‘‘frame-up,”’ that 
Sacco and Vanzetti though not guilty of the robbery 
were being prosecuted because of their political and 
economic opinions. Labor and liberal support was 
enlisted, not because these forces believed the ac- 
cused necessarily innocent or on account of sym- 
pathy with their views, but because the conduct of 
their trial appeared to have been biased and be- 
cause the question of their guilt seemed to have been 
subordinated in the eyes of the jury to the question 
of whether on other grounds they should be disap- 
proved. In order to vindicate the fairness of 
American judicial processes it seemed necessary to 
have another trial confined more strictly to the 
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evidence. The Massachusetts Supreme Court has 
decided otherwise. Not having had an opportunity 
to study the opinion we cannot comment on it; but 
for the sake of the reputation of the administration 
of justice we regret that it was not found possible 
to grant a new trial which might be conducted in a 
spirit such that the most ardent champions of the 
accused could find no fault with it. We fear that 
the decision will not satisfy even the moderates that 
justice has been done. 


‘THE Chicago Federation of Labor, building a 
radio broadcasting station, has been refused a 
license on the ground that no wave-lengths are 
available. It has chosen the same wave-length as 
that used by W E A F in New York and a station 
in Seattle, and intends to go ahead, relying on a 
recent court decision that federal control of radio 
is unconstitutional. Norman Thomas in New York 
has on three recent occasions been denied the air 
on the ground that what he intended to say was 
controversial. The last address stifled was one 
supporting a bill introduced in Congress by Sena- 
tor Dill to place control of radio under a Com- 
mission bound to non-partisanship in its administra- 
tion of the law. Mr. Thomas charged that with 
control of licenses under the Secretary of Com- 
merce, forces hostile to the administration are not 
likely to have a fair chance, and that the predomi- 
nance of the radio “‘trust’’ leads to an unwholesome 
censorship by those in charge of broadcasting sta- 
tions. His argument was singularly reinforced by 
the action of the station in question in suppressing 
it; their excuse was that it might offend the radio 
monopoly on which they are dependent for sup- 
plies. All this points to a dangerous and intoler- 
able situation. Complete laissez-faire in radio is 
an obvious impossibility, but since control and edi- 
torship of some kind must be exercised, it is ex- 
tremely important that the control and the editor- 
ship shall be impartial. If radio is not to be dis- 
credited as a mere propaganda agency of those in 
political and economic power, choice of who is to 
use the air and what is to be said must be taken 
from their exclusive jurisdiction. 


IN the reorganization of the New York state gov- 
ernment favored by both parties and worked out 
in detail by Charles Evans Hughes, administration 
of the state’s hydro-electric power rights is taken 
out of the hands of the present Water Power Com- 
mission which is controlled by the legislature and 
subordinate state officials, and is put under the au- 


thority of the Governor. But this reform will not 
go into effect until January 1, 1927. In the mean- 
time the Commission, which is a partisan Republican 
body, shows signs of going ahead with its plans to 
lease the most important remaining power rights of 
the state to private interests, although the Governor 
opposes this policy and the voters in a referendum 
at the last election repudiated it in respect to Adiron- 
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dack water rights. Such action by a moribund Com. 
mission, binding the state for many years, would be 
a public scandal and ought to injure seriously the 
prestige of the party permitting it and the companies 
profiting by it. 


A CIRCUMSTANCE which may delay action 
until the new machinery becomes effective is the 
assertion of joint jurisdiction over the lower Niaga- 
ra and St. Lawrence power rights by the federal! 
Water Power Commission. Under the federal 
law navigable waters are subject to federal control; 
in this case an additional reason for federal juris- 
diction is found in the fact that the waters are 
national boundaries and their use has been subject 
to treaties with the Dominion of Canada. New 
York state has long challenged federal jurisdiction, 
but litigation was temporarily held in abeyance by 
an understanding that the federal commission 
would not interfere, it being feared that a victory 
for New York might upset the constitutionality of 
the whole federal water power law. The federal 
commission now contends that its authority is not 
single, but is shared by the state, and that each 
party has a veto on the acts of the other. Some 
agreement may be worked out on this basis. In the 
meantime premature action by the State Commission 
may be held up. On the other hand, it is possible 
that the federal commission would sanction the 
leases executed by the state either before or after 
the courts had passed on its claim to jurisdiction. 


A FEW weeks ago, as our readers may remem- 
ber, the Watch and Ward Society of Boston tried 
to suppress the April issue of The American Mer- 
cury and got badly bumped for its pains. Shortly 
after the self-appointed board of censors in Bos- 
ton acted, the Post Office Department barred the 
issue of the Mercury from the mails. The issue 
had already been distributed, so that the action of 
the federal authorities had no practical effect; it 
served merely as testimony that they were eager 
to enroll themselves as being no more intelligent 
than the Bostonian gentlemen. H. L. Mencken, 
editor of The Mercury, believing, we think prop- 
erly, that an important issue of free speech is in- 
volved, determined to fight the action of the Post 
Office Department even though the distribution of 
his publication had not in fact been affected by it. 
We are glad to note that he has been successful 
in his effort. Federal Judge Julian W. Mack 
granted an injunction restraining the Postmaster 
General, and the New York Postmaster, from en- 
forcing the order which prohibits circulation of the 
April Mercury. Here is a real victory for free 
speech. It is also, incidentally, an excellent ex- 
ample of the proper use of the injunction, which 
is so often abused. We congratulate Mr. Menc- 
ken, and wish that more of the victims of official 
censorship would fight back as vigorously and ef- 
fectively as he has done. 
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America and the British Strike 


HE recent industrial storm in England gath- 
ered to a head suddenly and after a maxi- 
mum of growling and a minimum otf lightning or 
destruction, almost as quickly subsided. By the time 
this issue reaches the readers of the New Republic, 
its rumblings will have almost completely ceased 
and the newspapers will have directed public atten- 
tion towards some other adventure or calamity. 
But, of course, the social and economic predicament 
in which the strike originated will not have become 
as negligible as the news about it in the American 
papers; and the lesson of that predicament for 
American statesmen will remain as obvious and as 
much ignored as it was during the painful and anx- 
ious. days of the crisis. From any far-seeing or even 
prudent point of view, Americans should look upon 
the British general strike as a warning. Instead, un- 
der the prompting of the President, Henry Ford 
and their own national egotism, they have regarded 
it as a sufficient reason for self-congratulation. One 
result of their complacency will be the confirmation 
of an already issued invitation to the good or evil 
genius which brewed the British strike eventually 
to visit the United States and to submit the 
American people to an analogous experience and 
trial. 

The leaders of American opinion at present con- 
fidently insist that American business has solved the 
economic problem in its social aspect. They justify 
the claim by pointing to the wide diffusion in this 
country of high wages and popular prosperity, the 
huge accumulation of surplus capital and the steady 
march of technical improvement. But they should 
remember that fifty years ago British business was 
considered to be no less successful. The world 
placed a similarly flattering estimate on its achieve- 
ments, and its prophets and court philosophers were 
equally confident that without any effort on the 
part of the individual business man except to make 
money the system of which he was a part contributed 
by its own momentum to the welfare of the whole 
community. In 1875 Great Britain had almost as 
many reasons for complacency as the United States 
has today. No doubt at that time British labor 
was a more exploited class than American labor is 
now, but its standard of living was improving steadi- 
ly if slowly and, according to the prevailing theory, 
it would continue to improve until the essentials of 
a free life were provided for every diligent and 
competent British worker. No doubt also the first 
symptoms of the decline of British agriculture were 
even then plainly visible, but British economists 
were not disturbed by this fact. They calculated 
that it would be cheaper and socially more desirable 
for the British industry to import its food and raw 
materials and, at any cost to the rural population, to 
transfer its labor and capital from the farm to the 
factory. In the flourishing days of the good Queen 
Victoria, Englishmen argued as devoutly as Amer- 
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icans do now that, so far as they were concerned, 
everything was for the best in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds. 

Yet everything did not turn out for the best. The 
improvement in the standard of living of the British 
worker continued until the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but between 1900 and 1914 part of that im- 
provement was lost, and British labor became in- 
creasingly dissatisfied and rebellious. In the mean- 
time agriculture continued to decline and Great 
Britain became increasingly dependent upon imports 
for its food supply and for most of its raw materials. 
There was no diminution in the accumulation of 
capital, but the capital was invested to a large ex- 
tend abroad in order to pay for the increasing vol- 
ume of indispensable imports, and there was a 
steadily growing expenditure on luxuries. Then the 
War came, and during its four years, the state was 
obliged to adopt financial measures which not only 
seriously diminished the existing accumulations of 
private capital but appropriated for public purposes 
a much larger proportion of the income of the 
country. As soon as it was over the most serious 
problem which confronted British statesmen was the 
maintenance for British workers of anything like 
the former standard of living. They have coped 
with it by preventing the unemployed from com- 
peting too seriously with the employed and by 
placing the weight of social authority behind the 
preservation of minimum standards. In the case 
of the coal industry, which formerly contributed so 
much to British prosperity but which is now de- 
cayed, the problem is peculiarly complicated and 
dificult. It requires for its solution so much more 
coéperative action than private business has yet 
developed that the state has to assume responsibil- 
ity both for the efficiency of the industry and the 
standard of living of its employes. 

Great Britain is suffering, consequently, from the 
blindness and negligence of her Victorian forbears. 
During her period of prosperity, she lacked the 
social intelligence to study the conditions upon which 
the prosperity was based and to make provision 
against their disappearance. British business and 
statesmanship allowed leakages of social energy and 
welfare to continue until the old automatic well- 
being vanished. Without the assistance of the Brit- 
ish state the British worker would be forced to 
accept the starvation wages of the early days of 
the industrial revolution. In its hour of need, 
British statesmanship is handicapped by the lack 
of the large surplus of income over expend)- 
ture which British business formerly possessed and 
wasted. 

American business has in 1926 a much more 
promising opportunity to neutralize poverty and to 
perpetuate and socialize prosperity than British busi- 
ness had in 1875. The standard of living of the 
urban population is unusually high. Financiers and 
business men of all grades are accumulating capital 
at a prodigiously rapid rate. They have the advan- 
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tage of a huge home market and they are not to 
the same extent dependent for their profits upon the 
less controllable vicissitudes of foreign markets. 
hey are better organized and equipped to control 
the conditions of their own property than British 
business was fifty years ago, and of late years par- 


ticularly they have in certain conspicuous cases- 


adopted Henry Ford's theory of paying fairly high 
wages and using this means to keep their wage- 
earning employes subservient and contented. If 
American business could develop the additional in- 
telligence and self-control which are required to 
conserve this prosperity and to modify its social 
irresponsibility, it could probably succeeed in neu- 
tralizing poverty in America and in creating a gen- 
uine social democracy. But unfortunately it is even 
more self-satished than British business was fifty 
years ago and much more headstrong and intoler- 
ant of opposition. Its leaders are apparently not 
aware that their prosperity derives from accidental 
rather than essential sources. 

In America as in Great Britain the surplus is 
being appropriated by the bankers and the indus- 
trialists. It is being used chiefly to stimulate indus- 
trial production irrespective of the conditions under 
which industry can contribute to the welfare of the 
whole community. The actual although not the 
necessary result is to discourage agriculture, to 
make it doubtful whether the rise of wages keeps 
pace with the march of technical improvement, to 
encourage wasteful expenditure both on consumers’ 
goods and on salesmanship and to create a power- 
ful class whose prosperity depends upon the pres- 
ervation of social abuses. American national econ- 
omy will a generation from now find it more difh- 
cult to carry these extravagances than it does today. 
As natural resources become scarcer, an increasing 
proportion of the total produce will be absorbed 
by royalties, rent and by the owners of the strate- 
gically important raw materials and positions. It 
will be less easy to earn profits without keeping 
wages down and the industrial conflict will assume 
a more strenuous and irreconcilable form. The 
American worker will resist any effort to lower his 
standard of living even more uncompromisingly 
than his British prototype. 

In the meantime a still more dangerous social 
conflict will be caused by the apparently inexorable 
sacrifice of agriculture to industry and of rural to 
urban civilization. American business men and 
politicians have every incentive to assuage agricul- 
tural discontent, and doubtless they really wish to 
do it, but they seem unable at present to muster 
up the moral, intellectual and social effort which 
would be required to keep a wholesome balance be- 
tween their own prosperity and that of the farmers 
and the wage-earners. Their attitude is similar to 
that of the mine owners in Britain. They are drift- 
ing on the swelling tide of their own profits, whose 
unimpaired persistence seems to be guaranteed by 
their economic and political power, and by the Con- 
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stitution of the United States. Let us hope they 
will develop hereafter more enlightenment and 
social conscience and in this way prevent their econ- 
omic system from being challenged by the less for- 
tunate class in the community. If they remain as 
blind as they are now, a crisis analogous to the re- 
cent crisis in Great Britain will surely arrive, and 
they may be constrained by the weakness of their 
position and the extremity of their fears to pervert 
it into an opportunity for the salvation of thei: 
country by patriotic violence. 


Public Interest In Power 


HE electric light and power industry has 

developed to the point where some stock- 
taking is in order. One may appreciate the value 
to this country of the great expansion in electrical 
power, have an admiration for the engineering 
which has made it possible and a respect for the 
inventors, engineers and managers who have de- 
voted their energies to it, and still hold with reason 
that there may be some aspects of the industry 
which do not merit a blank check of complete ap- 
proval. 

These particular aspects of the industry are mat- 
ters having to do with finance and regulation, mat- 
ters over which the inventors and engineers have 
little control or responsibility. They bear a family 
resemblance to some of the practices which accom- 
panied the development of our railroads, and are 
lineal descendants of the wisdom of the Chaldeans, 
which according to Sandburg is that when some win, 
others lose and when some lose others win. They 
do not characterize the whole power industry, but 
taken together, they constitute a challenge to our 
system of public utility control which is sufficient 
to force a national decision on the extent and char- 
acter of the control now necessary to meet thc 
changed situation. For this reason the New Re- 
public publishes in this number a Power Supple- 
ment, edited by H. S. Raushenbush, beginning on 
page 18. 

The industry is already one of the very largest in 
the country and may be expected in relatively bricf 
time to surpass the railroads in capital invested. 
Size, however, is in itself no objection. Yet the 
use of the powers which that size gives may in- 
validate the simple, small and somewhat penurious 
protection we have set up for ourselves through 
state agencies. 

The permanent character of the industry is not 
yet completely delineated. It now furnishes light 
and power and in some cases heat in the form of 
gas. Experts tell us that the increasing scarcity 
of gasoline in the next twenty or thirty years may 
very possibly lead to securing menthol alchohol for 
power in internal combustion engines from the coal 
used in electric generation. The power plants gen- 
erating by steam may find it increasingly economical 
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to by-product their coal and secure the various oils, 
dyes, gases, medicines and the like from the coal. 
Either one of these developments will constitute a 
significant change in the character of the industry. 
The chances seem to be that in the future we may 
expect a far greater codrdination of light, heat and 
power than we have yet known. 

Interconnected high power transmission lines are 
linking up more and more of the country. S. Z. 
Mitchell, President of the Electric Bond and Share, 
is authority for the statement that before this year 
is over it will be possible for power generating sta- 
tions on the Canadian border in Minnesota to come 
to the aid of stations on the Gulf of Mexico. When 
the few remaining gaps are closed the line will run 
from Minnesota through Wisconsin, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama to Florida 
and also to Mississippi and Louisiana. There is 
already a continuous interconnected system from 
Boston through Niagara Falls, Pittsburgh, Ohio 
and Indiana to St. Louis. Similar interconnections 
are to be made from Montana west to the Pacific 
and south into Mexico—a distance of 1800 miles. 

The interconnection of systems is counted on to 
secure four main advantages: (1) The elimina- 
tion of power shortages. During the drought in 
1924 the industries of North Carolina, where the 
hydro-electric plants were unable to meet the de- 
mand, were kept in operation by the bucket-brigad- 
ing of power from Alabama to Georgia to South 
Carolina to North Carolina. (2) Lower gener- 
ating costs per unit due to the reduction of expen- 
sive spare power units from 50 percent idle capac- 
ity to 10 percent with a consequent saving of many 
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millions of dollars which would otherwise be re- 
quired to equip and maintain these spare units. (3) 
A similar saving in lower investment per unit of 
production due to the reduction in the number of 
small central plants needed. (4) The large scale 
development of the secondary powers of various 
hydro-electric developments. The ends of efficiency 
have not by any means been reached. The North- 
eastern Super Power Committee reports that one- 
half billion dollars may still be saved annually in 
the Northeastern and Middle Atlantic states alone. 

The main public interest in the power industry 
is in the double headed question of securing the 
maximum efficiencies and a fair share for the pub- 
lic in the financial gains from them. The articles 
in this supplement discuss various phases of the 
approach we are making and have yet to make 
toward the answer. The developments of the past 
and present have not been without waste, as Mr. 
Cooke points out in discussing a long term social 
control which “seeks to reduce to a minimum what 
the public must pay for facilities constructed today 
and scrapped tomorrow because of what may ap- 
pear to be the necessities of intercorporate strife.” 
The extent to which a large share of the increased 
efficiencies may go to the security holders of the 
owning and operating companies is indicated in Mr. 
Gulick’s discussion of the function of holding com- 
panies. 

Certainly the passing on to the small light and 
power consumer of the advantages of the large 
scale production and improved technique of the in- 
dustry is not a completely automatic process, to say 
the least. The adjoining table shows that in the 
last six years, while production has increased over 
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ESSENTIAL FACTS ABOUT THE POWER INDUSTRY 


1920-1925 
GeneraAL DEVELOPMENT 


Renee en. Cie RIO Co a, alka sce bedsccetccsccses 


ees ne OO WD oo ve cece sedbsecocces 


3. Percent of potential waterpower developed ...............-- 


4. Percent of waterpower developed to total power developed 


$. Percent of total population living in electric lighted dwellings. 


6. Amount of coal per k.w.h. (im Ibs.) 1.2.0.6. .e scene eo 


7. Length of transmission lines (in circuit miles) ........... ‘er 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
ee ate 39,518 36,970 43,559 $1,132 $4,413 59,517 
cee 106 93.6% 110.2% 129.3% 138.3% 150.6% 
dupeades SS 6s kc 60.06 26.1% oe és 28.8% 
“ila ee ah mae 37.4% 36.1% 36.2% 
— 35.1% 37.5% 38.9% 44.7% 50.7% 54.496 
Sadat 3.2 guts oe 2.1 
etndks $6,290 94,880 102,270 


FINANCIAL AND OPERATING 


8. Capitalization end of year (millions) ..... 
9. Gross revenues (in millions) ..,....... 


10. Gross revenues relative to 1920 2.2.2.6... 666k ccc ccc eee 


ae $4,800 $5,200 $5,800 $6,600 $7,500 


veoesees $ 882.7 $9944 $1,072.1 $1,269.5 $1,354 $1,470 


100 112.6% 1214% 143.8% 153.4% 166.5% 


11, Operating ratio (July, the peak) 2... ....0 006.666 ccc ec cee eeeweees 65.9% 56.2% 56.1% 53.2%  $61% 52.1% 
12. Operating ratio relative t0 1920 ..ccccccccrcccccccceceecseeeewuuees 100 85.3% 85.2% 80.7% 85.2% 79.1% 
RATES 
13. Retail lighting rates (im cemts) ....... cece rcccccccscecceerestereeeens 8.0 7.9 7.8 7.7 7.6 7.5 
14, Retail rates relative to 1920 ......... ETE soc cess shenane 100 98.75% 97.5% 96.25% 95% 93.75% 
15. Purchasing power of the dollar relative to 1920......... 2... 66 sceeees 100 125.3% 131.7% 1264% 1264% 121.2% 

16. Retail lighting rates at 1920 purchasing power (cents)................ 8.0 9.89 10.27 9.73 96 91 


17. Percent increase in retail lighting rates at 1920 purchasing power........ 100 123.6% 128.3% 121.6% 120% 113.8% 


18. Average increase over 1920 in purchasing power of retail lighting 
rates for five years COSRDEEEE Doe cddecocccccccocces eee eeeeee 


wae 21.4% 


All base figures (lines 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11,13) from the Electrical World, January 2, 1926. 
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50 percent, gross revenues 66 percent, and the oper- 
ating ratio (taken at the peaks) has gone down 21 
percent from 1920, the retail rates reported by tk= 
Electrical World for the country have gone down 
only 6.25 percent; and in terms of the 1920 dollar 
they have increased on an average of 21.4 percent 
over the last five years. The cut of half a cent in 
current money in six years is nothing to warrant 
dancing on the sidewalks when the claims of in- 
creased efficiency in the industry and the drops in 
prices which have accompanied the large scale pro- 
duction of other industries are remembered. 

We trust our system of regulation of the natural 
monopoly in power to act as a substitute for com- 
petition and to keep prices down for the house- 
holders. The large power consumers can always 
keep their rates down fairly well by the threat of 
building their own private power plants, and there 
are over 8,100 such plants today producing 12 bil- 
lion k.w.h. annually. The householders and other 
small consumers can, in the main, offer no competi- 
tion. They must rely upon our system of regula- 
tion to protect them. 

There is a general impression that there are no 
important gaps in this system. This is incorrect 
in several ways. In the first place, as Mr. Hunter 
points out later in his discussion of the allocation 
of state and federal jurisdiction over the industry, 
the wholesaling across state lines is unregulated. 
So far only 5 percent of the country’s power is 
shipped interstate, but the amount is growing. 
Pennsylvania, for example, has an import and ex- 
port of 18 percent and North Carolina of 15 per- 
cent. This situation, as the discussion in the fol- 
lowing pages of the concentration of control indi- 
cates, can be utilized very well by the larger com- 
panies. Mr. Merrill's purely descriptive outline of 
the functioning of the Federal Power Commission 
at Conowingo will suggest the practices which are 
beyond even attempted control today in the steam 
generating plants in the twenty-four states having 
no effective control over security issues and in all 
steam generating plants wholesaling in interstate 
commerce. 

There is another general impression to the effect 
that rates are held down to the place where the 
investors in the public utilities do not get more 
than a fair return on their investment. ‘This rate 
fixing process has been so twisted, according to Mr. 
Hale’s discussion, that the return to the security 
holders now has very little to do with the sums they 
invested, and that unless certain legislation can be 
enacted or the value can be fixed once and for all 
by contract or by government ownership the rate of 
return will continue to grow more and more out of 
relation to the sums actually invested. The stop- 
ping of this process before it started was one of the 
achievements of the coéperation of the State and 
Federal Commissions at Conowingo, and offers a 
leverage to the control of the process in the rest of 
the industry. 
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The several gaps in our system of regulation, 
discussed among other phases of the industry in 
the following articles must be considered in con- 
nection with the current proposals of the individual 
states and the federal government to develop cer- 
tain power resources or to establish a much more 
integrated system of mass production and distribu- 
tion than yet exists. In the past municipal plants 
were built to secure control over a local situation 
which is no longer local. The point Mr. King 
raises that more than control by municipal competi- 
tion may be desirable now is pertinent in view of 
the elimination of an increasing number of smaller 
plants, both municipal and private. Senator Norris 
has strongly and ably advocated that in a nation- 
wide system of private ownership it will be to the 
public advantage to retain at least a few large gen- 
erating plants in government ownership and oper- 
ation to act as checks on our system of regulation, 
a possibility discussed here by Mr. Durand. 

The reasons for public interest in the power in- 
dustry and the forms that interest is taking today 
are discussed in the following articles. Something 
more than the $287,500,000 annually which a pos- 
sible cut in rates of a half cent would give to the 
power and light users is involved. There is the 
question of the establishment of claims upon the 
industry for an income which the country may in 
time find it as difficult to afford as the claims upon 
the income of the anthracite industry, for example. 

The industry through its very size seems to be 
moving from the smaller units to the larger, not 
only technically but politically. It has gone far 
along the road away from municipal regulation, 
although there are still nine states where the utilities 
are not subject to state regulation. The alternative 
which has been stepping more and more briskly to 
the front of late is that of leaving things as they 
are, giving up a large part of the game, or on the 
other hand, checking once and for all time the pos- 
sibility of further inflation and working out inter- 
state compacts (so far conspicuous only by their 
failure) or a supplemental federal control to act 
where the states find they are unable to act alone 
in a way that will adequately protect the public. 
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Colonel House and Jane Addams 


HE Intimate Papers of Colonel House, 

edited by Prof. Charles Seymour of Yale, 

contain four references to Jane Addams. 
One is a quotation from a letter of Lord Bryce, the 
others have to do with conversations between 
Colonel House and Miss Addams and several 
women during the months following the Interna- 
tional Congress of Women which was held in The 
Hague in May, 1915. To me, who was associated 
with Miss Addams during the period covered by 
these letters, the statements made by Colonel House 
seem to call for some comment. Readers of the 
book will gather the impression that Jane Addams 
and her companions were breaking in upon the 
scant leisure of a very great man and importuning 
him to accept some vague and impossible scheme 
to end the War, a scheme so foolish that he could 
not even bother to listen to its details. Certainly 
the reader is given no details, and since | am ob- 
stinate enough still to believe, after all these years, 
that the plan was sound, sounder than Colonel 
House’s own, I venture to bring it before the bar 
of public opinion which is much more judicial and 
informed now than it was in 1922 when Miss Ad- 
dams published her apologia in Peace and Bread in 
Time of War. 

The International Congress of Women was 
called together at The Hague in April, 1915, when 
the War was not yet a year old. The call was sent 
out by Dutchwomen and was answered by women 
from fourteen countries, including Great Britain, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Poland and Hungary, 
who came to voice their protest against war and to 
urge a settlement on a basis more rational and just 
than that of force. They were not content simply 
to protest; they formulated a plan for continuous 
mediation and they appointed two commissions to 
visit the chief neutral nations and all the belligerents 
in order to lay this plan before the premier and 
minister of foreign affairs in each. One of these 
commissions, with Emily Greene Balch as_ the 
American member, went to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Russia; the other, with Jane Addams at 
its head, to Holland, England, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Switzerland, Italy and France. 

The plan involved the formation under the 
initiative of the United States (simply because she 
was the only neutral who could be unafraid in that 
crisis) of a conference of men from the neutral na- 
tions, which should act as an agency of continuous 
mediation for the settlement of the War. The 
women at The Hague believed that while offers of 
mediation by a single nation might be rejected, the 
same objection might not be felt toward a confer- 
ence which would include nations of different sym- 
pathies, and that while a given offer at a given mo- 
ment might be refused, proffers made by a continv- 





ous conference might in the end meet acceptance 
and provide the machinery which would lead to 
peace. 

Colonel House’s offer of Wilson as sole medi- 
ator was quite different, and one can understand 
the Central Powers feeling that he would be a 
prejudiced arbitrator. Had the women’s plan been 
adopted, the Scandinavian countries, Switzerland, 
Holland, Spain and the South American republics 
would have balanced the pro-Allies bias of the 
United States. Moreover, to quote Emily Balch, 
“the difference between his plan and that for a con- 
ference of neutral nations was the difference be- 
tween secret and open diplomacy. But in this in- 
stance it happened also to be the difference between 
sure failure and possible success. House was work- 
ing underground in contact only with the men in 
power, on the very terrain where necessarily all the 
dice were loaded against him. In dealing with those 
in authority he was dealing with the men who made 
the War, who were bound to stimulate the fighting 
spirit and whose whole world of ideas, to say noth- 
ing of their personal success, was bound up with ths 
attainment of ‘national aspirations.’ A conference 
such as that proposed commanded the factor that 
alone would hasten the end of the War—exposure 
of the policies of the war lords to the pressure of 
the masses of the people everywhere whose interest 
was peace, not this or that political war aim.” 

The women at The Hague believed that the de- 
vice of placing conditional proposals simultaneously 
before both sides would bring out into the open the 
real attitudes of governments and that to place sane 
proposals before the nations would prevent the in- 
crease of misunderstanding and bitterness which 
with each month of the War seemed to make peace 
more unattainable. 

Such a Conference of Neutrals, with scientific 
but with no diplomatic functions would have en- 
couraged the pacifically inclined ministers in the 
different governments who were struggling against 
the militaristic elements and who, in the absence of 
any such strengthening, were destined, as the event 
showed, to go down before the bitter-enders. Gov- 
ernments at war cannot ask for negotiations, nor 
even express a willingness for them, lest it be at 
once construed by the enemy as a sign of weakness. 
But—so Miss Addams and Miss Balch were told in 
all but one capital—if neutral people commanding 
the respect of those ministers to whom their pro- 
positions would be made should study the situation 
and make proposals over and over again if neces- 
sary, something might be found upon which negotia- 
tions might start. I cannot see how anyone can 
read Lord Grey's recent book Twenty-five Years, 
1892-1916, without feeling that there were many 
moments during the War when such a neutral con- 
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ference could have secured a hearing, would even 
have found a welcome in many chancelleries. 

The Hague plan involved repeated offers. Can 
anyone believe that soldiers could have been held 
in the trenches through 1916 and 1917 if they had 
known that their governments were refusing offers 
of peace terms which were fair and reasonable? 
For it would have been impossible to prevent all 
discussion of peace terms in the warring countries 
if such an international body had continually 
brought forward new propositions for the consid- 
eration of the belligerents. No government, these 
women believed, could insist on gaining by blood- 
shed what might be obtained by negotiation, nor 
would it be possible to prolong the War for the 
sake of treaties among the Allies which could not 
be openly acknowledged. 

Most people have by now forgotten how Europe 
was feeling in 1915. Peace was then not nearly so 
impossible as it was two and three years later. 
Hatred had not yet congealed, atrocity tales had 
not yet accumulated to monstrous proportions, it 
was still possible for soldiers to fraternize together 
in the trenches at Christmas, the bitter-enders were 
not yet in complete control of the press. Miss Ad- 
dams and her colleagues made a purely human ap- 
peal based on the cruelty and futility of war, pro- 
testing as women against the suffering, the waste of 
life. They found often a surprisingly warm re- 
sponse to this appeal. One minister said that it 
was the only sensible thing that had crossed his 
threshold for months, another said that he had 
often wondered since the War began why women 
had remained so long silent, because since women 
cannot join in the fighting, they may make a protest 
against war which is denied to men. The only men 
who treated the suggestion with entire indifference 
were Delcassé, who of course was for war to the 
uttermost, and the Italians, who had just carried 
their country in triumphantly on the side of the 
Allies. Yet the attitude of Salandra and Sonnino 
was partly offset by the eager interest and warm 
sympathy of Pope Benedict XV and Cardinal 
Gasparri. 

Colonel House speaks of the efforts of Miss 
Addams and the others with an amused contempt 
which I find hard to understand. Had his own 
plan for bringing the War to an end with a good 
peace succeeded, one could see why he might regard 
all others as futile, but since his failed, since he could 
not bring about peace with Wilson as arbitrator, 
we may be pardoned for still believing that the plan 
made at The Hague had in it more elements of suc- 
cess than did his. Of course his attitude was quite 
like that of most Americans and many Europeans 
during that time. The world was then still in awe 
of foreign ministers and diplomats whom it sup- 
posed to have mysterious, almost superhuman 
knowledge and to be guided by facts beyond the 
understanding of the common man. But if the War 
has done nothing else it has shattered that illusion 
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and shown us that the men responsible for its out- 
break and its prolongation were quite ordinary hu- 
man beings, often bewildered and appalled by the 
monster they had let loose but not clear-sighted or 
courageous enough to control it. 

Miss Addams’s mission failed not because of her 
naiveté but rather because of the greater naiveté 
of a man who held himself powerful enough, single- 
handed, to break down secret treaties and dictate 
a just peace to a war-mad world. The plan re- 
quired that President Wilson put himself at the 
head of the neutrals in the effort at mediation, but 
he preferred to stand alone. Colonel House says 
that he told Miss Addams that the President could 
not do officially what she proposed, but he could 
authorize House to make overtures which went 
much further and carried an implied pledge of the 
participation of the United States in the War. 
These overtures were made secretly and it was 


- easy for the warring ministers to ignore or refuse 


them, for it was all done under cover, nobody could 
call them to account. The Hague plan would have 
involved open diplomacy, openly accepted or re- 
jected, with all the consequences. 

Those who believed, as Grey did at that time, 
that only a crushing victory must end the War and 
that no sacrifice was too great to attain that end 
naturally looked with scepticism on these efforts. 
They did not then realize how much more difficult 
peace became with each month of the War, nor 
how disastrous were the effects of prolonging the 
conflict. Miss Addams saw this clearly. In the 
fall of 1915 she wrote: “To everyone who looks 
below the surface it is plain that every belligerent 
power is carrying on a war deadly to itself, that 
bankruptcy looms ahead, that industrial revolt 
threatens, not at the moment, but in a none too 
distant future, that racial stocks are being irrepar- 
ably depleted. The prestige of Europe, of the 
Christian Church, of the white race, is being low- 
ered inch by inch with the progress of the struggle 
which is continually closer to the débacle of civiliza- 
tion.’”” She showed how the War, like a strike, had 
got away from its original causes until we heard 
less and less of what started it and more and more 
of the method in which it was waged. The letter 
from Lord Bryce which House quotes is an instance 
of this curious change in attitude. He blames Miss 
Addams and other pacifists for not seeing that the 
War must go on to a decisive victory, and gives as 
his reason, not the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, 
but the massacre of Armenians by Turks, which, he 
says, the Germans might have prevented. In view 
of the course pursued by England and France in 
the Near East after the War when Germany had 
been quite eliminated, one cannot help wondering 
if Bryce would not have preferred that that par- 
ticular statement of his should sink into obtivion. 

In Lord Grey's story of his part in the War, 
after telling of the resignation of the Asquith Coali- 
tion government and his own departure from the 
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Foreign Office, he allows himself to speculate on 
what would have happened if a peace which dis- 
credited militarism could have been made in 1916. 
“Two years of war in which expenditure of life 
and national strength and treasure at their maxi- 
mum would have been avoided. European markets 
and trade might have recovered quickly, for the 
impoverishment and exhaustion would have been 
much less. The future peace of Europe, with the 
unreserved coéperation of the United States might 
have been safer than it is today. Prosperity and 
security might be today more fair in prospect for 
us all than the victory of 1918 and the treaties of 
1919 have made them; and there would have been 
a peace with no noxious, secret ideas of ‘revanche.’ 
So disappointing have events been since 1919, so 
dark are the troubles still that we are tempted to 
find some relief in building castles in the air, and if 
the future is too clouded for this, we build them in 
the past.” 

Lord Grey’s responsibility for the prolongation 
of the War is great, but he disarms his critics by 
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his lack of arrogance, he has no faith in his own 


omniscience. To Colonel House no such doubts 
seem to have come. He willed, so we gather, our 
participation in the War, he overbore Wilson's re- 
luctance and triumphantly carried us in, thereby 
prolonged the conflict and ensuring a smashing vic- 
tory and a one-sided peace. But he sees nothing to 
regret or question, not even now does he ask him- 
self whether some other way might have been tried 
before the final step was taken. There are a few of 
us who believe that there was a way and that if 
Wilson had been willing to follow it there might 
have been a shortened war, a peace brought about 
by negotiation before the War had done its worst, 
before militarism had entrenched itself everywhere 
and nationalism grown to monstrous proportions, a 
peace which would have saved America from war- 
madness and its after-effects, and—who knows ?— 
a League of Nations growing out of this conference 
of neutrals instead of one formed by victors after 
years of bitterest conflict. 
ALice HaMILTon., 


Our Delinquent Congress 


ERE the Angel Gabriel to stalk through 
Ws: House of Representatives, trumpeting 

a summons of its 435 members to their 
doomsday reckoning, his apparition could hardly 
cause greater havoc than that wrought by the grow- 
ing demand for a just and lawful reapportionment 
of the House membership on the basis of popula- 
tion shifts reflected in the 1920 census. 

Pious and impious alike, our Congressmen are 
in a state of political terror bordering on that an 
orthodox believer in hell fire might be expected to 
feel if brought face to face with judgment day un- 
shriven and unblessed. It is a time to sear Con- 
gressmen’s souls, never too rugged, and also to 
observe them while stripped of the urbanity, cal- 
lousness and pretensions of less eventful days. It 
will afford an insight into American political condi- 
tions which neither a library of textbooks nor years 
of consorting with politicians can equal. 

Political graves which had become green and 
glossy through fifteen years of tender virgin growth 
were burst open when an honest readjustment was 
proposed on the floor of the House not so long 
ago; editorial and popular demands for realign- 
ment of Congressional boundaries have kept those 
graves gaping. And from disheveled and far-flung 
graveyards are creeping forth wraiths of coward- 
ice, hypocrisy and complacency as the baleful, hori- 
zon figures which dominate and control the Ameri- 
can political system and all its participants, It is a 
sight to affright the beholder in that it furnishes a 
cross-section of the body politic that is not fair to 
look upon; fear, distrust, selfishness, suspicion and 
pettiness are seen as the motives which animate and 


move the members of that body, of which the 
voters are mere outworn appendages except at clec- 
tion time. 

The question at issue is a simple one; any child 
who had learned the ethics of a school playground 
could meet and solve it. There has been no reap- 
portionment since 1911, following the taking of the 
1910 census. The shift of population has brought 
serious inequalities inconsistent with the basic prin- 
ciple of democratic and representative government. 
While the Eighth Missouri district enjoys one ma- 
ture Representative for 138,000 people, Los An- 
geles, with a 1920 population of 500,000 and 
1,200,000 at the present time, must be conteat with 
but.a single spokesman in the national legislature. 
Two Detroit districts have only two Representa- 
tives, though each runs well over 500,000 in popu- 
lation. This despite the fact that the ideal district 
based on the 1920 census should average about 
215,000 persons. 

The Constitution provides in one section for an 
enumeration every ten years, and in another for 
representation and taxation based on “numbers.” 
These two provisions seem to make mandatory a 
reapportionment every decade, particularly as the 
founding fathers were not an inquisitive lot and did 
not arrange for taking a census at great expense 
merely to discover whether another child had been 
born to the wife of the Mayor of Hogwallah. 

Two Congresses since 1920 have neglected to 
make the changes necessitated by the latest figures, 
and all efforts to have the Census Committee of this 
Congress report out a reapportionment bill have 
failed. Curiously enough, the chairman of the com- 
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mittee, E. Hart Fenn, comes from the “rotten bor- 
ough” state of Connecticut; the rest of the commit- 
tee is packed with men opposed to reapportionment 
for obvious reasons. So Congressman H. E. Bar- 
bour of California made an attempt to have the 
House force his bill from the committee's hands 
and act on it. He it was who rattled the skeletons 
and rent the shrouds. 

There was a day when the ancients’ arguments 
for and against the ability of an angel to pivot on 
the point of a pin was good logic, compared to 
the reasoning in the House. Floor Leader Tilson, 
who also hails from Connecticut, argued that such 
a move would upset the regular order of business; 
it would be a revolutionary step. Rules Chairman 
Snell, representing a district of 207,000 people, 
insisted that the rules of the House must have 
precedence over the Constitution inasmuch as that 
document authorized the House to frame its own 
trafic regulations. Though Speaker Longworth 
found all precedent in favor of Mr. Barbour, he 
declined to rule on such an important question, 
urging the House to settle it by a roll call vote. 
This proved to be against reapportionment by 
265 to 87. 

There has been much misspent indignation over 
the belief that the House thus held its rules more 
binding and sacred than the Constitution. That is 
neither fair nor accurate. Severe criticism of the 
House logic may be justified—it usually is—but 
those who defeated reapportionment salved their 
consciences with the thought that the constitutional 
provision was not mandatory. Like Sir Galahad, 
their logic may be faulty, but their hearts are pure; 
and unless we get a proper readjustment soon, like 
him, too, their strength will be as the strength of 
ten. 

Furthermore, it is nothing new for Congress to 
disregard the Constitution. It is in low repute just 
now, except when it can be lugged out and dusted 
off to bolster the dry laws, justify raids on the 
treasury or excuse government action or inaction 
in time of human need or a nation-wide emergency. 
No, the Constitution is safe—as safe as it ever 
has been or will be. Whether its safety or peril 
is a matter of much consequence, in view of recent 
developments, is of greater concern. Granted a 
decent standard of political ethics and conduct and 
idealism exists, the neglect of constitutional man- 
dates might not prove fatal. 

The House action on this day, however, revealed 
a lack of respect for the fundamental law as well 
as a code of political morals that harks back to the 
Middle Ages. 

“Why did I vote against it?” 

A Democratic member from New York City 
repeated the question almost savagely, and then 
summarized the attitude of his colleagues: 

“Because I’m afraid of what the Republican Leg- 
islature will do to us Democrats if it is spurred into 
cutting up our districts. It would gerrymander the 
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city so that even Al Smith at the head of the ticket 
would have difficulty carrying in a single Demo- 
cratic Congressman. It would disrupt our leader- 
ship system and foment trouble within the organi- 
zation.” 

Thus Republicans from states with Democratic 
Legislatures, and Democrats from territory where 
the Republicans control the legislative body, be- 
trayed a beautiful trust in each other’s honor and 
integrity, and evinced about as much expectation 
of fair dealing from their political rivals as ‘one 
snarling dog does from another. Men from states 
continually engaged in a city-country tug-of-war for 
control of the Legislature, such as New York and 
Illinois, feared Congressional action might set too 
virtuous a precedent. It might induce state law- 
makers to revise their constitutions so that New 
York and Chicago would receive representation 
proportionate with population, taxes paid and their 
financial, economic and political importance. Party 
lines shattered, with party and personal gain as the 
determining factor, Republicans and Democrats 
thus fought shoulder to shoulder under the banner 
of status quo, 

At least fourteen members voted against any 
change because it meant the loss of their own com- 
fortable seats. They said so openly. And they lined 
up their bridge partners, their luncheon buyers and 
the husbands of their wives’ social companions to 
help keep them in Washington during the winter 
months at $10,000 a year, with, perhaps, $4,000 
additional in clerk hire. A Congressman is only 
human and must make expenses—a factor the 
founding fathers did not take into consideration 
when they provided for equal representation. 

Most of the additional seats would have gone 
to urban*centres, such as Detroit, Cincinnati and 
Los Angeles. This would have been a blow at the 
dry cause and the farm bloc’s balance of power. 
So the drys, who swear allegiance only to the Eight- 
eenth amendment, and the farm representatives, 
who would sell the Constitution with the army and 
navy thrown in for a $375,000,000 subsidy, saw 
no good in the proposal. 

The Puritanical group from the New England 
states, with a few exceptions, showed a casuistical 
streak, along with their fellows from Broadway, 
the Loop and the rough-riding ranch country. 
Though Mr. Tilson’s state would have gained a 
place, he vigorously opposed any change. Perhaps 
he feared that the Connecticut Legislature, con- 
trolled by his bitter political foe, J. Henry Rora- 
back, Republican boss of the state, would take it 
into his Machiavellian head to carve the state so 
that Mr. Tilson would spend the rest of his life 
in the academic city of New Haven. Or perhaps 
the Republican Floor Leader figured that Vermont's 
cut in representation from two to one, less than 
its Senate membership, would be a poor way of 
paying vassalage to President Coolidge. Whatever 
the real reason, Constitution or no Constitution, 
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logic or no logic, Mr. Tilson was a stirring figure 
as he rallied his motley minions to defense of the 
established disorder. A keen student, Mr. Tilson 
probably remembered that this whole question af- 
fected representation in the Electoral College as 
well as in Congress, and as a political problem was 
of too much importance to settle in haphazard 
manner. 

“My own state gains a member of Congress 
under any plan of reapportionment,” declared the 
Floor Leader. ‘Personally, I am not opposed to 
reapportionment and am not opposing it here, but 
I] am very solicitous about the rules and procedure 
of the House under which we must do its work 
here.” 

More naive than this were the arguments against 
reapportionment proposed by the gentlemen who, 
when they feel they can get away with it, proclaim 
themselves the political descendants of Jefferson 
and Madison and Monroe and Washington and 
Jackson—the Congressmen from below the Mason 
and Dixon line. In the light of their attitude, it 
is significant to remember that the only time George 
Washington took the floor in the constitutional con- 
vention was to urge that representation be distrib- 
uted on the basis of one member to each 30,000 
rather than 40,000. But that was over 150 years 
ago, when the New South of the opulent Pat Har- 
rison and the conservative Finis Garrett was un- 
dreamed of. 

It seems that in 1920, when the last census was 
taken, thousands of southern Negroes were still 
in the North, whither they had trekked in pursuit 
of real money, not to mention life, liberty and hap- 
piness. It would amount to disenfranchisement of 
these poor black folk, argued the chivalrous South- 
ern gentlemen, to redistrict the South in their ab- 
sence. Wait a few years—until 1931, say—for 
the Negroes are jubileeing their way South again 
and by that time they will have reéntered the body 
politic. Of course, they will not be able to vote in 
their own states, but they count and are counted 
in the enumeration which determines the number 
of Representatives in Congress. 

Where there were not ulterior motives such as 
these, fear and inertia generated most of the op- 
position. Every politician and office-holder dreads 
change; his particular obsession is an overhauling 
and revision of political boundaries which may en- 
danger reélection prospects or necessitate more 
active cultivation of altered districts. It requires 
only a few years for even second-rate Congressmen 
to establish contacts with mothers, babies and ‘‘the 
boys,” to build up an organization and catalogue 
his district so that keeping it happy and safe is an 
easy job; others do it for him, as a rule. The 
addition of another ward or even a few blocks is as 
perilous as a leap inthe dark. It means making new 
friends, subsidizing new political hangers-on and a 
lot of doorbell-ringing and handshaking that is 
most distasteful. Our Congressmen’s duties at 
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Washington are too numerous and too arduous to 
allow time for such labor, and if that were not the 
case, they are in no mood to exert themselves. 
Maintenance of the established order, the usual 
majorities—these are the things which delight a 
Congressman’s bulging heart. 

Then again, enlargement of a man’s district may 
pit him against a popular and ambitious foe, either 
for renomination or reélection. It may not mean 
defeat, but it does mean the expenditure of several 
thousand dollars in a primary or election contest. 
And it is a matter of public record that Congres- 
sional salaries, even since they raised them a year 
ago, are pitifully inadequate. They don’t cover 
railroad commutation tickets between home and 
Washington during a single session. 

It would be an epic tale, inspiring and refreshing, 
to write that the House boldly threw the Constitu- 
tion out the window in blocking reapportionment; 
that, at least if done in the grand manner, would 
have required some courage. But the Constitution 
did not enter their heads; it was their own political 
skins they were thinking of most. 

Fear of losing out in the political sweepstakes, 
distrust of their political foes and themselves, hun- 
ger for personal and sectional aggrandizement, sat- 
isfaction over any order which benefits them no 
matter the hardships it works on large bodies of the 
electorate, unwillingness to bestir themselves in new 
or altered fields, subordination of the nation’s needs 
to their own desires, worship of a cause or move- 
ment that might suffer from change, and a general 
forgetfulness of the ordinary demands of decency 
and justice—these are the petty factors which en- 
tered into the refusal to provide equal representa- 
tion and make all honest men wish that Patrick 
Henry, too sparing of his adjectives, had based his 
defiance of an autocracy just as blind and stupid on 
the ground that “taxation without proper represen- 
tation is tyranny.” 


Ray T. Tucker. 


Washington Notes 


HATE having to write this before the fate of that 

heroic and self-sacrificing, not to say self-satisfied, 
statesman, George Wharton Pepper, has been decided by 
the stalwart and more or less intelligent voters of the 
great state of Pennsylvania, but it cannot be helped. By 
the time this appears either they will have responded to 
the, toward the last, almost hysterical appeals to their 
higher natures of the noble Senator, his earnest and lov- 
ing colleague and his aged and benevolent chief, or they 
will have yielded to the low appetite arguments of the un- 
couth and hard-boiled Vare. The result may make me 
look foolish, but it is a fact that I still count the gallant 
Gifford as a bad third. However, this is no time to make 
predictions. All it is safe for me to say at this juncture 
is what I have said before, which is in effect that this 
Pennsylvania fight is by long odds the most interesting 
and significant of the year. Whatever the outcome the 
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result will have a far-reaching effect. For one thing it 
will teach us some things about the effectiveness of un- 
limited wealth in politics that we did not know before. 
I will be in a better position next week to point out some 
of the larger lessons of this Pennsylvania fight which is 
really more or less unprecedented in American politics. 


With the Pennsylvania battle over interest here in Wash- 
ington shifts to the rock-ribbed Republican state of Iowa 
where the venerable Senator Cummins is fighting for his 
political life against the Hon. Smith Wildman Brookhart, 
who was rudely heaved out of the Senate a few wecks ago 
much bruised as to his feelings and ruffled as to his tem- 
per. One of the things the Honorable Brookhart took 
back home with him was a strong conviction that he would 
have won his fight to hold his seat had it not been for 
the covert pushes given him from the rear by the peace- 
loving little gentleman in the White House. The protes- 
tations from that quarter to the general effect that Mr. 
Coolidge had taken no sides in the contest for or against 
Mr. Brookhart, and had proffered neither advice nor sug- 
gestions to any member of the Senate on the subject were 
not in the least convincing to Mr. Brookhart—nor to any- 
one else not in a mentally crippled condition. 

It was not only the vote against him of Butler and 
Gillett from Massachusetts and Dale and Green of Ver- 
mont that made Mr. Brookhart and his friends feel that 
surface White House neutrality was a mere cloak behind 
which the President pushed against him just as hard as 
he could without being caught. More convincing even 
than that were the extraordinary efforts of Hanford Mac- 
nider, Assistant Secretary of War, who openly appeared 
at the Capitol and lobbied against Brookhart. It is, when 
you think it over, rather hard to believe that Mr. Mac- 
nider occupying the position he does, would have gone 
quite as far as he did without knowing something about 
the way Mr. Coolidge felt. Anyhow, Mr. Brookhart does 
not believe it and he has taken back home an unshakable 
conviction that the President joined with the great finan- 
cial interests to deprive him of his rights. Filled with 
rage and pain he has plunged into the primaries in Iowa 
and the report here is the chances are better than even 
he will win the nomination and return to the Senate in 
place of Cummins. 

That would be about as low a trick as the people of 
that state could play upon the President. It would dam- 
age him more than a little so far as his 1928 prospects 
are concerned and greatly stimulate the hopes of various 
Republicans in and out of the Senate who notoriously har- 
bor White House aspirations. The Coolidge-Jardine- 
Hoover attitude toward the Haugen bill, it seems to me, 
plays directly into Mr. Brookhart’s hands. If, as seems cer- 
tain, the bill either is killed in Congress or is vetoed by 

-the President, the reaction against Mr. Coolidge in the 
Corn Belt will be prompt and strong. 

Notwithstanding support of the bill by Senator Cum- 
mins, its death by whatever form will unquestionably help 
his opponent. The reasons are plain. The one thing that 
prevents the bill from becoming law is the hostility of 
the administration. Just as Brookhart is regarded as the 
foe of the administration, Cummins is considered its friend. 
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It is not a pleasant position for the Senior Senator from 
Iowa and no one need think him happy over it. 


I think I mentioned at the time that the Brookhart vote 
did nothing to cement friendly relations between Senator 
Butler, the recognized closest friend of Mr. Coolidge in 
the Senate, and Senator Charlie Curtis, of Kansas, the offi 
cial floor leader. It would not be overstating things to say 
that the complete and obvious lack of accord between the 
two is one of the most interesting developments of the ses 
sion. The way in which they have diverged not only on the 
Brookhart business, but on other matters of party policy, 
the latest being the Rajlroad Labor bill, which Curtis 
opposed and Butler favored, better than anything else illus 
trates the utter inability of Mr. Coolidge to inspire confi- 
dence or coéperation among his regular party leaders in 
the Senate. There is considerable sympathy in the Senate 
and out for Senator Curtis and a general feeling that he 
has had rather shabby treatment from the President. Time 
after time, I am told, he has found it impossible to ascer 
tain Mr. Coolidge’s attitude toward measures and pro 
posals on which it seemed impossible for him not to have 
an attitude. 

He has been met with a baffling and irritating passivity, 
a meaningless neutrality beyond which he could not pene 
trate. Convinced that the President really was neutral 
in the Brookhart case for instance—he has returned to the 
Senate and found Butler, his closest friend and confidant, 
not only taking an open stand on the subject, but assum- 
ing as a Presidential spokesman to lead regular Repub 
licans away from Curtis. I am not surprised that this 
sort of thing does not sit well on the Kansas Senator. I 
am not surprised at the report that he privately and vig- 
orously expresses himself upon the whole general subject 
of the administration and the difficulties of dealing with 
its chief. Those who know him best say that he is thor 
oughly fed up with the whole Coolidge régime and with 
Butler in particular. He would, it is hinted, be glad to 
drop his position as official floor leader and would do so 
except for the prestige the place gives him in Kansas where 
he is up for reélection this fall. But I don’t believe it 
Those who, knowing the situation, look for some overt act 
showing resentment upon the part of Senator Curtis even 
after his election will, I am sure, be disappointed. 

He will not say anything or do anything openly, but 
he will no more forget. the little irritations of this and 
the last session than he has forgotten that it was Mr. Butler, 
representing Mr. Coolidge, who at the Republican con- 
vention in Cleveland two years ago this summer, vetoed 
the name of Senator, Curtis for the Vice-Presidential nom- 
ination. Curtis wanted that nomination and the Old Guard 
Senators wanted him to have it. Word came from Wash- 
ington that Curtis would not do, and the tactless Butler 
was rather brutal in transmitting the word. The Curtis 
boom died quickly, but no one who knows Curtis thinks 
he has forgotten who killed it. I am not much given to 
prophecies, but I believe the time will come when the Kansas 
Senator will even up his little score with the Coolidge- 
Butler combination. He wouldn't be human if he did not 
hope to. 


Washington. pa SF 
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A New Dancer 


OU miss a certain old and familiar and, if the phrase 
y means anything, universal beauty in the art of this 
new figure in the theatre. The abundant and gracious 
loveliness and sure musical quality of Raquel Meller’s 
movement, the power and depth of Pavlova’s art, the 
delicate and lovely French classical dancing like Genée’s 
in the tradition of Camargo, which implies the classic ballet 
at its height, these and many other elements of beauty and 
poetry and design that we have inherited and have learned 
to see and respond to, are not present in the art of Miss 
Angna Enters. But to demand these is like demanding 
in Cézanne the chiaroscuro of Tintoretto or in Dérain or 
Picasso the suavity of Titian or the pathetic grace of Wat- 
teau or the high prose forms of Raphael. Miss Enters 
might very well reply that she has nothing really her own 
to say in these dance forms. That she has something to 
say is indisputable. That it could not be said in the familiar 
dance language is equally clear. She does not prove that 
these other forms are exhausted or tedious, nor do they 
prove that her forms are ignorant and meaningless. 

My first impression at the sight of this new dancer was 
of painting. I said to myself that this artist has come 
straight from modern French and German exhibitions of 
painting. I think I should not have known what to make 
of her performance, of her first number indeed, if I had 
never seen the pictures of Manet, Picasso, Cézanne and 
other moderns, far and near from us in time and place. I 
should have recognized of course the presence of design. 
But the language of this design would have been strange to 
me without the training of modern painting. Then I re- 
membered Miss Enters’s own phrase on the program— 
Compositions in Dance Form. This, then, was what I 
saw. Compositions in motion, compositions working in the 
medium of dance elements, movement, light, the human 
body, costumes, acting, an art of dancing which without 
being in any sense tableaux vivants, had nevertheless the 
attack, the content and the mind of painting. 

This fact leads immediately to reflections on the next 
step in a critic’s task; he must in his medium of words try 
to give something of what the art he discusses has given. 
In the case of Miss Enters the problem is very much like 
what it is with painting. With the older painting the 
resort of the critic was either biographical, historical or 
narrative, he told of the painter’s life, the story behind the 
picture or the incident it set forth, or he talked great 
thoughts and doctrines of character, morals and living. 
With the more modern critic of the more modern painting 
we get amateur thunder, attacks on social ideas, a patter of 
Freud and Havelock Ellis and infantile digestions of philos- 
ophy in its up-to-date aspects; we see the newer art used to 
hammer on past generations, to knock standards over the 
head, we get a vast display of clichés and subtleties about 
fourth dimensions, psychic planes, superworlds and reality, 
about flames, psychological states, mental ectoplasms. Be- 
tween the old and the new, then, you have your choice 
between on the one hand sobriety and a vast outsideness to 
the nature of art, and on the other antagonism, adolescent 
mentality, arrogance and a rapturous absence of training 
and perspective. All of which shows how, with the few 
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great exceptions, critics of art are useless for any purposes 
but those of publicity, especially in America, and of beating 
up the intellectual dust, making the air ready for what 
the painters among the small fry think they are saying 
and what the great painters are getting said. 

The character of Miss Enters’s art is peculiar in the 
kind of approach that it compels of you toward itself. You 
approach dancing as a rule from within the rhythmic per- 
suasion of the art of dancing itself and then from the realm 
of music. To what Miss Enters creates the approach is 
from the outside. You look at it as you look at a canvas 
or at acting. It is sometimes not dancing at all but mere 
pantomime, sitting in a chair looking at La Vie Parisienne 
and waiting for the man with whom she has a rendezvous, 
as in The Promenade. It is sometimes dancing without 
any music at all. What she creates is never dependent on 
the music. The music seems to accompany what the artist 
is doing rather than she to be following or interpreting it. 
The Dance of Death, the Cake Walk, the Strauss waltz 
are themselves with music. What she creates is never 
dependent on pantomime. The imitation of life and char- 
acter seems only to accompany it. 

The completeness of Miss Enters’s achievement consists 
in what every artist’s achievement must consist in when it 
is successful: the whole translation of every element em- 
ployed into her art. I can only point out some of the 
qualities displayed : 

The design is unbrokenly discovered in every case, and 
unbrokenly adhered to. An encore brings out no change, 
no variation from the forms already presented. In no 
number is there a place for exaltation, rapture or im- 
provisation of design. 

The design is hard. It is almost startlingly pure, bold 
and courageous in structure and emphasis; the dances are 
brief and without loose edges, they begin and end; every 
new pattern is firmly established ; every repetition of design 
is clear and boldly related to the whole composition. 

The costumes worn for these various numbers are always 
remarkable. The country girl’s frock in Contredanse, the 
pink velvet for the Viennese valse, the black dress for the 
Dance of Death with its undercut of red, the black and 
green Manet, all these costumes are seen with a painter's 
eye and then with the eye of the theatre. Around the 
Manet costume, as it passes through its changing lines and 
patterns of movement, you can almost see the black out- 
lining of a canvas of his. And yet the fact remains that 
these costumes are not mere copies or reproductions of 
pictures; they have the firmness of good painting design 
but are projected into theatre. Nothing in her perform- 
ance expresses more than these clothes do Miss Enters’s 
sense of the theatre. 

Miss Enters’s ideas, the conceptions behind these com- 
positions, are so wholly stated in her own medium that 
only their general nature can be conveyed in the art of 
words. Many phases of Miss Enters’s designs have that 
sort of fresh ugliness that we know in the painting of our 
time and that is itself a form of beauty. The strong heels, 
the harsh line of the leg, the graceless rhythm or at least 
new grace of the arms and head, the simplified intensity of 
the mask, we see these in some of the dances and we have 
seen them on canvases. The poisonous and macabre too is 
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there. The humor is there too, and sometimes wit, bou- 
levard wit and the wit of the Quarter,in The Promenade; 
and that wit that we see in the Moyen Age, where the red 
figure of the Madonna shows an old Flemish heaviness and 
naive beauty, a gauche and touching vision, and at the same 
time no little reminder of that folk grotesque and gross 
intuition that we detect in the figures of many a reredos 
and screen and in the figures, ecstatic and droll at once, 
on facades like Chartres and Notre Dame, in Quentin 
Matsys and in many an altarpiece or chapel panel. The 
easiest indication of this artist’s ideas in general is to say 
that they are those of modern painting, and in the same way 
are more significant or less, more moving or delightful or 
less, according to the observer. 

These ideas and conceptions of Miss Enters’s, impossible 
to put into words, are stated clearly in every composition 
that she dances, her technique is solid and consistent 
throughout, which means that it is her own, however much 
such certainty and unity of technique may surprise us at 
so early a point in an artist’s development. Her motives 
are boldly seen and singly designed, by which they acquire 
their kind of young, hard freshness and beauty. And 
throughout she works in stage terms: her face, body, man- 
ner of thought and use of her medium are all highly the- 


atrical. 
StarK YOUNG. 


All Abroad! 


PRIL 30.—At last I am going abroad! My affairs 
A are in excellent state, many of my friends are going 
also, and the exchange is very favorable. I have never 
taken a decision so suddenly. There was Paul coming 
out of the bank with a letter of credit. “My boat leaves 
Saturday,” he remarked, “why not come too?” “But why 
not, after all?” I replied, and the thing was done. My 
passport should be ready tomorrow. I have just bought 
some foreign money, but very little, as the exchange is 
feverish, uncertain. 

May 6.—Truly it would have been difficult to stay 
behind. On every hand I hear people talking of their plans. 
The whole town will be abroad this summer. It’s an 
epidemic. 

May 7.—Last night we all met at Paul’s, and discussed 
the universal longing for foreign travel. What is it 
about that distant place which we so love? Is it the 
beauty, the strange faces, the wines, the sunlight? Some 
go simply for change; others are amateurs of churches. 
Some go because others go, and others go for no reason at 
all. We did not arrive at any conclusion, though we 
agreed in pitying those who have been transplanted abroad 
and live there permanently, rootless. We promised to 
meet, and noted the addresses of foreign banks. 

May 8.—Land is fading out of sight. I cannot believe 
it, but Paul and I are really on our way to America. 
Greedily we pore over the guide-books. That vast, that 
ancient land, will soon be ours to explore. A radiogram 
announces that the exchange has fallen again: eight dol- 
lars to the franc. Paul assures me that if this continues, 
we shall get as far as Omaha, about which we have always 


heard so much. 
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May 9.—We are traveling student third. Poor, but 
congenial company, like ourselves. We mingle with stu- 
dents and professors from Heidelberg, Liverpool, Asniéres, 
Pinsk. Many have been over before, and give us excellent 
tips. It appears that the great falls of Niagara are much 
overrated, and that the chic place to spend the summer 
is Alabama. We shall see. 

May 10.—The dean of the school of languages at Ber- 
litz am Main tells us that America is by no means mono- 
lingual, the richest variations being found in the South. 
This excites Paul, who is fond of dialects. There is a 
certain uneasiness on board owing to the exchange: seven 
dollars to the franc. A situation, however, which cannot 
fail to improve. 

May 17.—We have arrived. Such a lot of nonsense 
about customs and passports. My English is worth noth- 
ing to me. Truly these American petty officials are the 
rudest in the world, as I was led to expect. But they are 
not above taking a little tip. Our taxi to the Waldorf 
Astoria, where we took several charming little rooms, was 
but ninety centimes. At noon the exchange sank to eleven 
to the franc, and we hurried to avail ourselves of this good 
fortune at the bank of J. P. Morgan and Company where 
we found dozens of acquaintances on the same errand. 

May 25.—It is now a week we have been in New York, 
and truly it is the most delightful city. I have never seen 
so many of my friends in one place before. Every evening 
we dine at ridiculously cheap little restaurants and then 
make the rounds of the gay places, often not returning 
to the hotel until four in the morning. We have dis- 
covered a number of most picturesque and lively Negro 
cabarets. By day, what was left of it, Paul and I would 
wander on the left bank (known to the Natives as Brook- 
lyn), where we unearthed several small restaurants fre- 
quented only by American taxi drivers, famous for their 
fastidious palates. A number of excellent serious plays 
are running now, but we think they would be too difficult 
to understand. We did visit a celebrated old church, the 
name of which I have forgotten, and the Municipal 
Museum of Art, but we thought our own art, already 
sufficiently familiar to us, was over-represented. Paul 
picked up a beautiful old hook rug for a hundred dollars— 
seven francs fifty—! 

May 26.—We must begin our travels. Our sojourn in 
New York has cost a little more than we allowed for. 
And on every hand friends are urging us to go with them, 
possibly motoring, or sharing a villa on the coast for two 
or three weeks. Others, returning from hill and cathedral 
towns, from the interior and the wilder industrial districts, 
fill us with curiosity. One friend in particular was exu- 
berant in praise of the State House at Columbus (in Ohio), 
which he claims to be his original discovery. 

June 2.—We resisted this, as well as the temptation to 
go house-boating in Arkansas, and after cashing several 
hundred francs (the exchange being momentarily sixteen to 
one), struck off on donkeys through New Jersey. The 
old farmhouses were enchanting, the weather superb, but 
the insects were many and the local customs not as beauti- 
ful as we had expected. 

June 3—We have sold the donkeys, in the old-world 
market town of Trenton, and have hired an automobile, 
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which seems to be the prevailing native method of locomo- 
tion, since we do not wish to be too conspicuous. We are 
in the heart of America, and our doubtless foreign speech 
and dress excite some remark. 

June 6.—We are in the lower provinces of Wisconsin. 
We had some difficulty at the border, owing to language, 
passports and the strained relations between the Eastern 
and Western governments. The country is very lovely, 
but rather flat. We stop now and then to inspect an old 
church for its far-famed stained glass, and note that the 
inhabitants live in round tower-like edifices known as silos. 
The natives are reticent, suspicious and fair-haired. In all 
probability Indians, as their speech, which we cannot un- 
derstand, and the names of their villages (Kenosha, Wot- 
wogee, Waukesha) would indicate. At Waukesha we 
bought some more dollars, at 17% to one. 

June 8.—So this is Pittsburgh! Flanked by hills, loom- 
ing through a pall of smoke, the old medizvalesque for- 
tress impresses us. We visit the factories of the Standard 
Sanitary Plumbing Company. The finest product of Amer- 
ica, whose porcelain curves have made her famous the world 
over. Paul is very happy. He has bought a complete bath- 
room set, for a hundred and forty-six francs. 

June 10.—A word as to American inns. The smaller 
they are, such as the statlers (to be found in nearly every 
village), the better is the food. A most typical and amazing 
game is played in these hostelries nearly every night. It is 
called “paging.” A young factotum is hired, by the call 
or by the hour, to shout a name through the corridors. 
Paul and I had fun for a whole evening “paging” famous 
generals and academicians. The mispronunciations were 
highly diverting, and the total cost, if I remember, less than 
forty centimes. 

June 12.—After all, New York is best. We have missed 
our friends very much, and find them all here again. We 
decide not to live on the left bank, though it is cheaper. 

June 13.—Today is one of the Saints’ days. The police 
are parading up the street. It is pleasant to catch glimpses 
of the more intimate life and habits of a foreign people. 

July 13.—Our trip is over. Tomorrow we sail, full of 
impressions. Obviously it is ‘a great country, replete with 
memories, yet I am not sure we have seen the best of it. 
Paul and I have been busy enough, we have visited eighty- 
three old churches, nineteen old farmhouses, a world-famous 
factory, three canals, eight breweries, sixty suspension 
bridges and seventy-five beautiful penal institutions dating 
all the way back to early times. We have seen countless 
pictures, some of the most beautiful of which were on the 
covers of magazines. We are taking with us a large col- 
lection of these rare magazines. Some of them will make 
exquisite lampshades. I have picked up some handsome 
antiques. One treasure I particularly prize. It is a very 
old Stillson wrench, in perfect condition, which I bought 
in Altoona (near Pennsylvania) for only twenty-eight 
dollars. It will make a unique paper weight. Last night 
we gave a farewell party, beginning at Child’s and ending 
at the Club Alabam. 

Paul and I estimate that our trip, exclusive of steamship 
fares, has cost us less than thirty-five thousand, three hun- 
dred dollars, or not quite nineteen francs a day apiece. 

Roser? LittTe.t. 
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Betty Perrin 


Up the pound path, 

Long o’ Lag Lane, 
Lives an old woman 

As never saw the rain, 
Never saw the sea, 

Nor the sun upon the earth: 
Poor Betty Perrin, 

Blind from her birth! 


Chick nor child 
Never blessed her day, 
Not a loving man 
Ever came her way 
With blessing in his heart 
And the blarney on his tongue; 
Blind was Betty Perrin 
Since she was young. 


She had sisters nine— 

O, such pretty maidies! 
Two went on the town, 

But most were decent ladies; 
And Betty’s pious pride 

Bethanked the Lord for that: 
Poor Miss Perrin, 


Blind as a bat! 


Both the saucy sisters 
Cherished her and fed, 
Bought her beer and skittles 

Until they both were dead. 
Dying thus so young, 

Be sure they died of sin: 
Pray, lovely daughters, 

Never you begin! 


Then the seven sisters 
Put her on the parish, 
For they were truly wedded 
And she was hard to nourish. 
Betty was a burden, 
A burden from her birth: 
It would not hurt the living 
To give her to the earth. 


Long o’ Lag Lane, 
Up ‘ayond the pound, 
Still Betty Perrin 
Cumbereth the ground, 
Sisterless as Eve 
With the Sword against the Door: 
Poor Betty Perrin, 
Blind for evermore! 


A. E.. Copparp. 
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Integrated Development of 
Power 


HE art of transmitting electricity has now advanced 

to the point where enormous volumes of current 

can be sent economically several hundred miles. For the 

first time we can go direct to the cheapest sources of power 

—water power sites and coal mines—wherever they may 

be and send the energy there generated great distances to 

points of use. Thus is made possible the webbing of 

electric facilities and service over great areas-—over whole 

states and even over groups of states—and the creation of 

wide spreading pools of power. This large-scale integra-| 
tion of the electrical industry, this widely ramifying unifi-' 
cation and consolidation of the business of generating, trans-| 
mitting and distributing electrical energy has given rise to 

entirely new and portentous problems of government. The 

lines along which the technical development will proceed | 
have become reasonably clear. But almost no progress has | 
been made in working out adequate social controls for this 

new leviathan. 

With the growing complexity of both technology and 
our social organization some stock-taking is necessary from 
time to time if society and government are to lend to the 
expert the maximum assistance. This does not necessarily 
imply either criticism or lack of confidence, but is based 
upon recognition of the fact that there is quite generally 
a radical difference between the public and private point of 
view, as the latter is very naturally influenced strongly— 
sometimes exclusively—by immediate financial results. In 
current discussions of power problems perhaps the most 
fundamental way in which the public and private attitudes 


especially the modern corporation manager, is necessarily in- 
terested in the balance sheet. Very crudely stated, this is 
frequently a two to three years point of view. On the other 
hand, with society and its agent, government, a generation 
passes quickly. It is therefore mutually advantageous for 
the public and private interests involved in power develop- | 
ment that some proper balance be established as between 
these two radically different tempos. 

This was the essence of the task set for itself by the 
Giant Power Board of Pennsylvania. To eliminate the 
present Topsy-like growth and piecemeal construction which 
characterizes the industry and to afford some protection 
against the very obvious menace of an unregulated monopoly 
in power, it made five recommendations. (1) Mass produac- 
tion, which means abundant and cheap production, at the 
sources of the raw material. To secure this, and the added 


differ has to do with the time factor. The business vin 


economies of by-product recovery, legislation was pond 


mended authorizing (2) the incorporation of giant power 
generating and giant power transmission companies em- 
powered to construct steam electric stations of not less 
than 300,000 kilowatts capacity, to condemn land with 
fifty years’ supply of coal, to make and sell coke, gas and 
other by-products, to sell electric current at wholesale to 
public service electric companies and to purchase surplus 


current from other generating stations. (3) Mass trans- 


portation te all parts of Pennsylvania by an integrated 
system of transmission lines. To secure this all other pub- 
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Power Supplement 


lic service power business is to be segregated into three 
separate classes, major generation, major transmission and 
distribution. While no one corporation is to be allowed 
to do more than one of these three kinds of business, 
there is no prohibition against three such corporations 
being operated as a unit in order not to disturb existing 
equities. The corporate segregation of transmission, how- 
ever, is vital to state control. To cover the sparsely pop- 
ulated areas two new classes of distribution systems are to 
be authorized, rural electric districts and mutual electric 
companies. 

To cover the whole system there is to be (4) effective 
and simple regulation from the coal mines to the power 
consumer, which means the passing on of the abundance 
and cheapness tohim. The rate base for regulation for the 
giant power generating and transmission companies is to be 
the amount of money prudently invested in them. For all 
other companies the present rate base is to be accepted. But 
any additions to capital will be confined to the actual cost of 
legitimate investment. Charters and mergers in the future 
will be authorized only upon an acceptance of this provision. 
The powers of the Public Service Commission are to be 
extended to effect a satisfactory control over all security 
issues, contracts between companies and consumer’s rates. 
(5) Compacts with other states are to be made to secure 
fair and justly regulated interchange of electric current. 

These recommendations for control are based upon a 
program of development toward which the power industry 
is to some extent already moving. The engineering pro- 
posals include large sized steam generating stations—with 
capacities as a rule of not less than 650,000 horsepower in 
a given locality. Such stations are to be located at or 
near the mines and will supply current to trunk transmis- 
sion lines reaching 220,000 volts. With these go full de- 
velopment of water powers, the pre-treatment of coal for 
the recovery of its by-products, trunk line railroad electri- 
fication and electric service for the rural population. About 
the advantage of stations of giant size there can no longer 
be any debate. Both the New York Edison and the Phil- 
adelphia Electric companies have recently announced mil- 
lion h. p. developments, while Mr. Samuel Insull, Presi 
dent of the Commonwealth Edison, has given 1,300,000 
h. p. as the probable ultimate size of the new Crawford 
Avenue station in Chicago. Only a year or two back the 
average size of the dozen largest Pennsylvania central sta- 
tions was less than 100,000 kilowatt capacity or “little 
more than half of the size of a battle-ship power plant 


, designed to operate on the high seas.” 


Another of the engineering proposals is based upon the 
long studied conclusion that the power plants of the more 
or less immediate future would be built at or near the 
mines—or at least in the coal regions. It should be re- 
membered that in the Eastern section of the United States, 
at the present time, not much more than 10 percent of all 
the power used is water power, and under no conceivable 
scheme of development is this percentage likely to go over 
25. The question thus becomes one of large central steam 
generating stations in the large industrial cities with trans- 
mission lines radiating out from there as against plants in 
the coal regions which can make power available for great 
areas including the large industrial cities. 


; 
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Plants located in the coal regions will have the advantages 
of low-cost fuel, the opportunity to grade fuel, the efficient 
use of the low grade fuel which is under modern methods 
being mined in increasing quantities and the saving in 
hauling coal to distant central stations, thus taking a large 
part of the coal load off the burdened railroads. ‘These 
economies will be found more and more to overbalance the 
added investment in high power transmission lines. This 


mine plant development is already accepted as standard ( 


practice in England and Germany. 

High power, 220,000 volt transmission, still hardly 
emerged from the experimental stage in California, is 
coming rapidly in Pennsylvania and ultimately, of course, 
throughout the East. Three 220,000 volt lines are in proc- 
ess of construction, one of which is to run North and East 
from the Conowingo development on the lower Susque- 
hanna River in Maryland. As far as announced plans go, 
these lines stop on the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware 
River, but a study of the map showing markets for power 
indicates that their ultimate goal is the New York metro- 
politan district. 

Perhaps the most important reform suggested in these 
engineering proposals is an integrated system of supply and 
transmission and distribution. Contracts between the pres- 
ent interconnected companies cover only the exchange of 
“surplus” current. Each company generates current as 
cheaply as it can under conditions to be found within the 
boundaries of its own territory and makes any excess capac- 
ity available to the interconnected system. This is what is 
known as super-power. By contrast the Giant Power plan 
is to go to the cheapest source wherever located, transmit the 
power at high voltage and sell to whoever wants to buy. 
It is mass production and mass transmission. It is not 
surply an exchange back and forth of small quantities of 
electricity but essentially bulk transmission one way. 

Through mergers, consolidations and reconsolidations we 
are of course drifting toward a unified electric service. But 
the route we are taking is a dreadfully costly one to the 
public, though possibly profitable to promoters and bankers 
who handle the mass of refunding and reissued securities. 
Giant Power seeks to reduce to a minimum what the public 
must pay for facilities constructed today and scrapped to- 
morrow because of what may appear to be the necessities 
of intercorporate strife. 

The proposal for the pre-treatment of coal for the re- 
covery of its by-products is important as a factor in the 
reduction of the cost of power. The coal item normally 
represents about 40 percent of the whole cost of generating 
current, including fixed charges. Mr. H. W. Brooks, who 
has lately returned from a trip abroad to study by-product 
recovery for the U. S. Bureau of Mines, writing recently in 
Power said: 


The present-day value of the primary by-products 
alone of low temperature carbonization when recovered 
in connection with electrical central-station operation 
will in many cases pay for the entire costs, including 
fuel, overhead and fixed charges of pre-treatment. In 
such cases, therefore, the value of the semi-coke (70 
to 75 percent of the original coal) used for power 
generation is clear gain. In other words, extraction 
and separate sale of the primary by-products under 
these conditions permits the use of an efficient fuel 
for power which costs nothing. 


Perhaps the argument which carries greatest weight 
against such by-product recovery arises from the question 
as to what we are to do with the by-products if and when 
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the forty to fifty million tons of coal now used for power 
in Pennsylvania alone, for example, are processed for their 
regovery. Memory runs back a very few years to a time 
when the bee-hive coke oven was in use for making metal- 
lurgical coke and when all the by-products were allowed to 
go “up the flue,” and when the same objection was made. 
But in a recent year 85 per cent of the coal used for coke- 
making was processed, and there has been no difficulty in 
disposing of the resulting by-products. There is a rapidly 
widering market for both gases and oils, the principal re- 
sultants of the low temperature recovery process. Gases 
are required for heat process work and oils in internal 
combustion engines. The marketing of the by-products of 
these Giant Power stations should not prove a serious 
problem. 

In fairness to the electric companies it should be stated 
that under our system of regulation no premium is put 
upon inventions of the kind which would improve these 
industrial processes. It is to be regretted that no special 
means has been discovered of rewarding efficiency and special 
entefprise. As a matter of actual practice the company 
which is ten years behind the times gets the same return on 
its investment as one reasonably up to date. 

Giant Power frankly advocates low rates, especially to 
small consumers and the rural population. Rates for large 
users are regulated by the competition of the isolated plant. 
But the small consumers have almost no one to protect 
their interests. Reductions in rates are virtually at the 
option of the company. Continued reductions in the cost 
of producing, generating and transmitting electricity are 
generally anticipated. For some time to come, as reduc- 
tions in rates are made, the public interest will be served 
by having them allocated largely to the small consumers, 
especially the domestic consumers. 

At present in Pennsylvania there is a rate spread of 
20 to 1, from 34 of a cent, the low level for wholesale 
power, to 16 cents a kilowatt hour, the highest rate for 
domestic use. No one, of course, advocates that, in the long 
run, the domestic user, whether in city or on farm, should 
get service below cost or on any other basis than cost plus 
a fair profit. But it is a part of American legal theory and 
practice that in public service matters there should be as 
little discrimination as possible against the small user—cer- 
tainly none not dictated by the cost to serve. It would 
appear that spreads varying from an average of 6 to | to 
extremes of 20 to 1 indicate such discrimination. We must 
also remember that frequently a lowering of rates brings 
about such an increased use that net returns are fully 
“maintained. 

Regulation finds it very difficult to discuss rates intel- 
ligently because the electrical industry is virtually without 
cost systems. No public service company in Pennsylvania, 
for example, can be said to base its rates on costs but on 
“competitive conditions,” “commercial considerations,” 
“business judgment born of long experience,” “the psycho- 
logical attitude of the public,” etc. Rates are not capable 
of mathematical demonstration as are costs and selling prices 
in other industries. 

If regulation of public utilities is to be really effective 
net investment must be made the measure of value as pro- 
vided in the federal Water Power act in place of cost of 
reproduction at the date when the valuation is made. This 
can be done by means of contracts. Thus before a state per- 
mits an electric company to use its sovereign right of emi- 
nent domain or to enjoy other privileges at the state’s dis- 
posal such company will agree as to its future expenditures 
to be centent with a value based on actual expenditures. 
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The best energies of the electrical industry itself are 
today being used in effecting mergers and consolidations 
which carried to a possibly logical conclusion means one 
integrated electrical system operating throughout the North- 
eastern section of the United States. Within a decade or 
two the vision of a single pool of power will almost certainly 
have been realized. Giant Power seeks not only to ex- 
pedite this transition but to bring it about at the least cost. 
But unless the public understands the situation and is alert 
to the dangers and active in erecting safeguards the next 
few years of intensive electrical development may saddle 
succeeding generations with well-nigh insoluble problems. 
On the other hand if this development is guided by social 
objectives and with an eye to long-term—as contrasted with 
immediate profits—electricity may mean the turning of a 
master leaf in the history of the race. 

Morris LLEWELLYN COOKE. 


The Federal Power Commis- 


sion at Conowingo 


HIS February three regulating bodies formally ap- 

proved the construction of a 300,000 h.p. hydro- 
electric project at Conowingo, Md., and the issuance of 
$52,000,000 in securities to finance it. In importance 
Conowingo is almost another Muscle Shoals and the suc- 
cessful joint action on it is a long step forward on the road 
of coéperative regulation. The fact that it is to be located 
partly in Pennsylvania to serve Philadelphia and partly in 
Maryland, on a navigable river which is under the juris- 
diction of the United States, brought the Pennsylvania and 
Maryland Public Service Commissions and the Federal 
Power Commission together to fix the terms under which 
it was to be built, the securities to be issued and the rates 
to be charged for the power transmitted interstate. Neither 
state commission alone had complete jurisdiction. Neither 
alone could have authorized the project or kept control of 
its investment or rates. Acting together with the Federal 
Power Commission the consuming and investing public 
was completely protected. 

The negotiations and hearings, which lasted over a year, 
demonstrated four important considerations. ‘These take 
on a greater significance when the interstate growth of the 
whole power industry is remembered. 

First, the necessity of some agency to act in interstate 
cases where the states concerned do not have complete juris- 
diction. 

Second, the practicability of securing a satisfactory joint 
state and federal action through the agency of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Third, the necessity of careful and competent review 
of the financial structure and plans of public utilities. 

Fourth, the effective value of limiting the capital accounts 
and the rate base of public utilities to the “actual legitimate 
investment.” ‘This principle underlies the whole Federal 
Water Power act. 

The Conowingo development is part and parcel of the 
tying-in process, the inter-connection of steam and hydro- 
electric plants to furnish energy with the least possible out- 
lay in capital expenditure. If the great dam and power 
house at Conowingo were to stand alone, without inter- 
connections, it would not be able (because of low water) 
to supply for all the year use more than 50,000 primary 


' h.p.,,which would be at the prohibitive figure of $1,000 per 


h.p. installed, many times more than other developments. 
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But the Philadelphia Electric Company, which is primarily 
responsible for Conowingo, has its own steam generating 
plants, and needs the hydro station primarily for the three 
to six heaviest hours of the day. It can then, if necessary, 
be idle the other twenty hours or so and hold back the 
entire day’s water until it is called on. This is the manne: 
in which it will be operated during times of low water in the 
river. In that way it can supply for those few hours an 
amount of energy which would require an installation of 
from 150,000 to 200,000 h.p. of steam plant. 

When there is plenty of water in the river the plant will 
be operated all the day through, thus saving large quantities 
of coal which would otherwise be used in the steam plant 
in Philadelphia. This situation illustrates how competent 
engineering is taking advantage of all practical economies 
in the power industry. 

A brief glance at the corporate interrelations in this one 
case will throw light upon the need for some agency which 
can act in interstate cases where the states themselves have 
not been granted the necessary authority by their legisla- 
tures. At the present time the volume of energy trans- 
mitted across state lines is a small part of the total vol- 
ume of electric energy distributed, and although that 
proportion is increasing, it is not probable that it will ever 
be more than a small fraction of the total. Its importance, 
however, in individual cases, and its relation to the general 
question of public utility regulation may be far greater than 
the ratio of the amount of such interstate transfers to the 
total energy used. The interstate aspects of Muscle Shoals, 
the St. Lawrence, the Columbia and Colorado River de- 
velopments, for example, involve public interests too great 
to be waived aside as inconsequential. It becomes impor- 
tant to determine by whom these insterstate energy transfers 
are to be regulated; but more important whether they are 
to be regulated at all. 

This question came up very directly at Conowingo. The 
Supreme Court has held (not as yet in power cases, but in 
gas cases which are analogous) that (1) where a single 
company generates energy in one state and transports it into 
another state and retails it there itself, the retail rate can 
be regulated by the Public Service Commission of the sec- 
ond state. There is no problem here outside of adequate 
authority and effective action on the part of state commis- 
sions. But the court has, however, also held that (2) where 
a company generates energy in one state, and transports it 
into another, and wholesales it there for retailing purposes 
by another company, then the Public Service Commission 
of the second state has no power to fix the price which the 
retailing company must pay for the power. Here the Su- 
preme Court, in the Kansas Natural Gas cases (265 U. S., 
298 ; 44 Sup. Ct., 544), said that: 


The paramount interest is not local but national, 
admitting of and requiring uniformity of regulation. 
Such uniformity, even though it be uniformity of gov- 
ernmental non-action, may be highly necessary to pre- 
serve equality of opportunity and treatment among the 
various communities and states concerned. 


The corporate interrelations at Conowingo, the official 
“domiciles” of the several corporations, and the physical 
facts in the situation were such as to have allowed a large 
measure of freedom from regulation if the Federal Power 
Commission, because the project is on a navigable river, 
had not been able to exercise jurisdiction in addition to that 
of the states. There would have been in considerable 
degree the non-action to which the court refers. The Phil- 
adelphia Electric Power Comvany of Pennsylvania (“A”) 
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leased a part of the Conowingo property in Pennsylvania 
to the Susquehanna Power Company of Maryland (‘‘B”), 
which in turn leased this property together with all the 
Maryland properties, to the Susquehanna Electric Power 
Company of Maryland (“C”), which in turn was to make 
a contract to sell the power to the Philadelphia Electric 
Company (“D”). The last named company is the one 
primarily interested in the whole project, and the one which 
has been largely responsible for its promotion. Company 
“A”, which issues all the securities, is “domiciled” in Penn- 
sylvania, and the Pennsylvania Commission has no authority 
over security issues. There would have been, therefore, 
no public scrutiny of these securities had not.the Federal 
Power Commission been able to make it. 

Companies “A”, “B” and “C” are controlled by Com- 
pany “D”. Under this set-up, claimed to be necessary 
because the project is situated in two states, power would 
be wholesaled at the state line by a Maryland company 
(“C”) to be transmitted to and retailed in Philadelphia by 
a different Pennsylvania company (“D”). Under such 
circumstances the contract between the two companies 
would have been beyond the jurisdiction of either the Mary- 
land Commission or the Pennsylvania Commission. The 
Maryland Commission could still regulate the local rates 
of Company “C” in Maryland, the Pennsylvania Commis- 
sion likewise could still regulate the local rates of Com- 
pany “D” in Philadelphia, but it would probably have to 
accept the contract price as a fixed charge, just as the con- 
tracts of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
with its subsidiaries must now be accepted by the State 
Commissions. 

Due to the fact that a federal agency existed with au- 
thority in this case not only to pass upon the physical ele- 
ments of the project but also to see that the rate of return 
should not be excessive, it was possible to bring about with 
the codperation of the two states an effective control over 
the situation. As a result the various leases of property 
and contracts for power between these companies were re- 
written so as to state in express terms that the annual pay- 
ment for the power—the “rental”—should be 


subject to such changes in amount or in basis of cal- 
culation . . . as may be ordered from time to time 
by the Public Service Commission of Maryland, the 
Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, or of any of their successors, 
within the respective powers and jurisdictions of each 
as determined by the Constitution and laws of the 
state of Maryland, of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania and of the United States, respectively. Unless 
and until so changed, said rental shall be payable as 


follows, 


and a “rental” sufficient to return 7 percent on the actual 
legitimate investment was then stipulated, the percentage 
being based on Pennsylvania precedent. 

While these and similar provisions in the text of the 
intercorporate agreements may not of themselves confer 
upon either of the Commissions any authority not now pos- 
sessed, they do place each corporation on notice with respect 
to such regulation and estop them from ever claiming in the 
future that any agreements between themselves are not 
subject to review by proper authority, irrespective of 
whether the transactions are intrastate or interstate. 

At Conowingo, as in many other hydro-electric projects 
on which the Federal Power Commission must pass, the 
necessity of careful and competent review of the financial 
structure and plans of the public utilities became evident. 
There are two main questions to be determined in such 
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cases: the one of investment, which concerns expendi- 
tures made or claimed to have been made during the period 
prior to the issuance of the license, and estimated new ex- 
penditures to be made in constructing the project; and the 
other of the amount of capital to be issued to finance these 
expenditures. The combination of the two groups of expen- 
ditures furnishes the base upon which rates are earned. If 
it is inflated, rates become higher than they would otherwise 
need to be. 

At Conowingo the applicants presented a claim of “pre- 
license costs” for the acquisition of lands, for surveys, plans, 
investigations, etcetera, and for interest on such expendi- 
tures, aggregating $9,000,000. The Federal Power Com- 
mission is required to find in such cases whether the figures 
really represent actual legitimate expenditure, or cost, and 
to eliminate any claims which are not of such character; but 
the Federal Commission has authority to act only with re- 
spect to projects which it licenses. The difficulty of going 
back over a period, as in this case, of sixteen years, includ- 
ing two reorganizations, is evident, but if the state commis- 
sions were given jurisdiction, and the means to exercise it, 
over the accounts and expenditures of public utility compa- 
nies from the time they obtain their charters they would be 
better able to protect the interests of the public. Many 
state commissions have little authority over the affairs of 
public utilities until the utilities actually engage in furnish- 
ing a public service. Until then the company has matters 
largely in its own hands. During this development period 
it issues its initial securities. Not infrequently, as at Cono- 
wingo, there are reorganizations and changes in ownership 
and management. Sometimes there are wasteful expendi- 
tures. After this has been going on for several years and 
operations have finally started, a state commission is very 
badly handicapped in determining the actual amount that has 
been legitimately, or even actually, invested in the plant. 

When the state commission finally has a rate case and 
begins to inquire into the investment made it finds that the 
company has a set of books, that these books have certain 
“capital accounts” alleged to show an “investment” in its 
plant of.a certain amount. In many cases, however, this 
figure cannot be relied upon as representing actual invest- 
ment. In such cases the only recourse of a state commis- 
sion is likely to be an inventory and appraisal made in order 
to establish a value for rate-making purposes. Generally 
speaking, however, the state commissions do not require an 
adjustment of the investment accounts to conform to the 
value so found. This means that the corporation continues 
on its books figures which have no particular relation either 
to the actual investment or to the fair value of the prop- 
erty. They are simply used to make the balance sheet 
balance. 

As the situation at Conowingo now stands the three Com- 
missions are to come to an agreement on the “prelicense” 
costs. If that fails, the costs in each state are to be deter- 
mined by the Commission of that state together with the 
Federal Power Commission. If there is, after six months, 
no unanimous agreement the costs will be fixed by the 
Federal Power Commission alone in accordance with the 
provisions of the Federal Water Power act of 1920. From 
the date the license is issued the accounting rules and regu- 
lations of the Federal Commission will determine what 
items of experditure may be charged to fixed capital. 

Both in regard to costs before and after a project is 
licensed, it is a fundamental principle of the Federal Water 
Power act that nothing but actual legitimate investment 
shall be recognized in cases of rate-making or of public 
purchase of properties under license. So if that act is 
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properly administered there can be no such thing as “water” 
either in the securities or on the books of a licensee of the 
Federal Commission. Not only is. this principle fixed in 
the federal license for Conowingo, but the orders of the 
state commissions approving this project are also likewise 
based upon a recognition of actual legitimate cost and 
nothing else. It is on this basis that all the leases and 
contracts among these four companies have been approved. 

A careful review of the financial structure and plans 
of the companies was made; and this too has proved its 
value. The consumers of the current to be produced and 
the investors in the securities issued are now both pro- 
tected against an overestimate of the earning powers of 
the project. In the first place (with the exception of 
$50,000 allowance in common stock for services of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company [“D’’] to the enterprise) 
no securities are authorized except for cash which in turn 
may be used only to pay for actual properties purchased 
or services rendered as supported by appropriate vouchers 
therefor. In the second place, the retirement of the bonds 
as provided for in the mortgage securing them, will pro- 
gressively reduce the debt against the properties, and in- 
crease the equity of the stockholders who are the real 
owners. 

The Philadelphia Electric Company (“A”) filed with 
the Commission an application for an order authorizing it 
to sell $38,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, $16,000,000 
of 8 percent preferred stock to be sold at $25 a share 
(a total of $54,000,000) and «then, in addition 94,200 
shares no par common “and also from time to time here- 
after such additional preferred and common stock as may 
be necessary to complete the initial Conowingo project.” 
The preferred stock was to be callable at $32.50 or at 
a premium of 30 percent. 

The Federal Power Commission authorized the issuance 
of the $38,000,000 of bonds at 5% percent interest, and 
the sale of $36,000,000 at 95, the remaining $2,000,000 
to be held in the treasury until needed. This was to avoid 
the possibility of forced redemption at a premium if the 
bond issues should prove to be in excess of the fixed max- 
imum of 75 percent of the cost of the project. 

In order to protect those ultimately owning and con- 
trolling the properties and to guard the general public 
interests in the undertaking, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion required certain changes to be made in the proposed 
financial set-up. Since the preferred stock was to be offered 
for subscription exclusively to the many thousands of vot- 
ing stockholders of the Philadelphia Electric Company, 
who would by purchasing the stock become the real owners 
of the project, the Commission felt it desirable that the 
control of the Conowingo project should not pass from 
the Philadelphia Electric Company and accordingly re- 
quired that not less than 51 percent of all the authorized 
common stock (which alone has voting rights) issued by 
the subsidiary Company (“A”) should be held in the 
treasury of the parent company (“D”’) free from any 
form of incumbrance which would divest that company 
of majority control. Permission to issue the 94,200 shares 
of no par common was denied and it was required that 
any issue of common in the future should be for cash 
only at a par price of $25. All common stock is to have 
equal voting rights with all other common stock. 

The Commission also held that the issuance of the 
$16,000,000 par value of 8 percent cumulative preferred 
stock at a permanent callable price of $32.50 on a par 
value of $25 was not justified. The earnings of the licensee 
corporations for rentals are held to 7 percent on the actual 
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legitimate investment. Computations showed that for about 
the first twenty years, the earnings would fail by a small 
amount to pay an 8 percent dividend on the amount of 
preferred stock proposed and that there would be no mar- 
gin for emergencies, or for stock retirement. Under such 
circumstances and with a redemption price of 130 percent 
on the proposed stock, refinancing would be impossible 
until all of the bonds had been retired. The preferred 
stock issue was therefore reduced to an amount not to 
exceed one-third of the par value of the bonds ($12,000,000 
is now authorized) and the call pricé of $32.50 per share 
was limited to approximately ten years after date of issue. 
thereafter to be reduced to $28 per share. 

This, in necessary brevity, is the picture of how at 
Conowingo, through the joint action of the state and fed- 
eral agencies, complete protection for the public was se- 
cured, and, it is believed, a sounder financial plan worked 
out for the corporations involved. 

I am one of those who believe that utility regulation 
should be left to the states to the full extent of their 
powers, but in the many cases involving interstate arrange- 
ments the states individually do not have complete author- 
ity. If they do not have it, or cannot secure it by agree- 
ment or otherwise, there is evidence at Conowingo that 
action by the United States to supplement the powers of 
the states can be of valuable and lasting service to both 
the consuming and the investing public. 


O. C. Merritt. 


The Regulation of Electric 
Rates 


T is often supposed that the public is adequately safe- 

guarded against excessive utility rates, if a commission 
is established and given authority to fix rates that shall be 
“reasonable.” The public interest is supposed to be pro- 
tected still more fully if the statute expressly provides that 
the rates shall be so fixed as to yield no more than a fair 
return on the “value” of the property. Indeed, if one 
were to credit the utility representatives, one would believe 
that the commissions were composed of men who take 
advantage of every technicality to reduce rates to much 
less than they should be, and that the companies are given 
only a meagre protection in the courts’ requirements that 
the rates shall not be “confiscatory” ; and that a rate which 
just avoids being held unconstitutional is still far less 
than would be “reasonable.” 

The facts are that the public receives practically no ade- 
quate protection from the limited regulation permitted by 
the courts; and can receive none under private ownership, 
unless certain statutes are passed, or unless the companies 
are induced to agree to certain regulatory principles to be 
described. 


I 


In order that electric current may be generated and dis- 
tributed at all, provision has to be made for the necessary 
expenses of supplying it. This is as true under public as 
under private ownership, though the amount of the neces- 
sary expense may differ in the two cases. Whether the 
customers shall be required to meet all of these expenses, or 
more, or less, is another matter. Included in the necessary 
expenses are the cost of acquiring sites and constructing the 
plant. These so-called “capital expenses” are quite as truly 
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a part of the cost of furnishing the current as are the run- 
ning expenses. The only essential difference is that capital 
expenses are incurred for the generation of current the 
major part of which will be used and paid for years later. 
But the private individuals from whom sites are bought 
or services of construction required, are not going to await 
payment over a series of years. They must be paid rela- 
tively soon. Hence somebody must advance the funds. And 
private investors will not advance funds unless they expect 
to get, year by year, a return roughly equivalent to what 
they could get if they invested in other enterprises of 
similar risk. This “fair return” is thus part of the neces- 
sary expense of rendering the service. We are speaking of 
the fair return, not on the “value” of the property, but on 
such funds as had to be obtained from private investors. 

If the service were rendered by an unregulated private 
monopoly, it is fairly clear that the management might find 
it worth while to charge rates that would exceed consid- 
erably the necessary expenses. Governmental regulation of 
the rates by commissions might be thought to prevent this 
from happening. Regulation, however, has been held to 
violate the Fourteenth amendment if it goes beyond certain 
limits. Those limits do not coincide with the necessary 
expenses of the service. The Supreme Court will not per- 
mit a regulation downwards if the result is to reduce the 
net earnings to less than a fair return on something called 
“value” or “fair value.” The distinction between this 
amount and the amount of money that had to be obtained 
from private owners is vital. Let us see of what it consists. 

In determining the “value” of the company’s property, 
the Court requires that numerous factors be “taken into 
consideration,” and that they be given “such weight as may 
be just and right in each case.” Prominent among these 
factors is the cost of reproducing the property. While the 
Court sometimes sustains a valuation considerably below 
reproduction cost (depreciated), it also frequently refuses 
to do so; and it is quite impossible to foretell whether in 
any particular case the Court will sustain a valuation mate- 
rially below reproduction cost or not. Now reproduction 
cost is apt to differ widely from the original amount that 
had to be paid for a given piece of physical property. The 
difference is partly nominal, due to the change in the buying 
power of the dollar, but it is only partly nominal. Im- 
portant changes take place in the cost of acquiring land, 
for instance, wholly regardless of changes in the value of 
money. If land values have fallen, the Court may permit 
(though it will not require) a reduction of rates to a point 
much below the expense of attracting the necessary capital ; 
and if land values have risen, the Court may require the 
customers to pay much more than the necessary capital 
expenses. 

Moreover, the Court is apt to insist on the inclusion of an 
item known as “going concern value” in addition to the 
“physical” value based predominantly on reproduction cost. 
This may add still more to the discrepancy between what 
the company actually had to pay for its existing property 
and the amount on which it is permitted to earn a return. 
And funds had to be obtained from investors to install 
property at the time when it had to be installed, and at the 
costs then prevailing. They were not called upon to con- 
tribute the hypothetical costs of installing it at a later time. 

Then again, not all of the money which the company did 
in fact pay for its existing property constitutes a necessary 
capital charge. No inconsiderable part of it was contributed 
by the customers themselves, not by the investors. Never- 
theless, under the Supreme Court's rulings, the customers 
must pay a return not only on the “value,” rather than 
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the cost, of property bought with funds contributed by 
investors, but also on the “value” of property bought out 
of earnings. ‘This proposition was stated emphatically in 


the opinion handed down by Justice Butler on April 12 
of this year, in the New Jersey Telephone case. 

In defence of this position of the Court, it is sometimes 
contended that property bought from earnings is paid for 


just as truly by the stockholders as if bought from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of a new stock issue; for if the property 
had not been bought, the stockholders would have been 
entitled to so much additional dividend; and, the claim 
runs, it makes no difference in substance whether they re- 
ceived the dividend in cash and then bought stock with it 
on which new dividends are now payable, or whether thes 
went without the dividend and now receive a new return 
on what they went without. 

This is quite true. But it indicates a weakness in the 
regulatory process, as limited by the Court. The Court 
might have held the-investors to be entitled to additional 
return (beyond the fair return on the money they origin- 
ally inVested in the company) on/y to the extent that they 
have failed to receive the stipulated fair return in the past; 
had the Court so held, any reinvestment by the company ot 
earnings in excess of the fair return would have represented 
no sacrifice on the part of the stockholders of anything to 
which they were entitled; for the alternative of taking a 
dividend of more than the fair return for that year, would 
have been prohibited. Or the Court might have reached 
the same result, not by forbidding the payment of dividends 
in excess of a fair return, but by insisting that whenever 
such excess dividends are in fact paid, the amount thereof 
should be credited to the capital account, or treated as a 
return of part of the principal ; and the fair return to which 
they are entitled in subsequent years would be propor- 
tionately reduced. Had the Court taken this position and 
based the return on the money which actually had to be 
contributed by investors, then the result under regulation 
would be that the customers must pay the necessary cos 
of production, but no more. Such is not the result, because, 
as indicated, rate reductions are prohibited unless the in- 
vestors are still permitted a fair return, not only on property 
bought with past excess earnings, but also on a “valuation” 
of all the property that may differ materially from the sums 
that had to be paid for it; and it may differ not only in 
number of dollars, but in purchasing power as well. 

There is, however, a certain real hardship in reducing 
the rates to the necessary expense of producing, after many 
investors have already bought their stock at prices based 
on long prevailing rates which greatly exceed these neces- 
sary expenses. This objection, though not a conclusive one, 
applies to any reduction of net earnings once established, 
regardless of the basis of valuation. While the Supreme 
Court permits some reductions, it still inconsistently asserts 
that it will not permit the wiping out of any market value. 
Perhaps the explanation of its insistence on reproduction 
cost and “going vajue” as elements in its synthetic “fair 
value” is to be found in its regard for the interests of those 
who have invested in good faith on the basis of established 
earnings. The difficulty is, that granting the desirability 
of requiring consumers to pay more than cost in order to 
safeguard the legitimate expectations of the innocent in- 
vestors, there seems no end to the process. If earnings 
increase again, the prices of securities will rise, and a new 
crop of innocent investors will buy at the new prices; then 
when the commission gets time to examine the rates several 
years later, it will find its hands paralyzed once more. 

To avoid this situation, investors must be told before 
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they invest what earnings they can rely upon. It is ob- 
viously too late to notify those who have already invested. 
It is not too late, however, to notify both those who conside1 
investing money in new enterprises, and those who consider 
buying the outstanding securities of old companies, what 
they may expect. Statutes might be passed, as advocated 
by John Bauer in his recent book Effective Regulation of 
Public Utilities, requiring the commission to put some 
definite, though more or less arbitrary, figure on properties 
already existing, and stating that new companies, or new 
property added to old plants, will be valued at the cost con- 
tributed by the investors; the statute could then specify the 
rate of return in advance, and forbid the distribution to 
investors of more than the stated amount. Should the com- 
pany earn more in a given year, the surplus could be put 
into extensions of the plant (without adding to the capital 
account), or into an equalization fund, as Doctor Bauer 
suggests, to safeguard the investors in lean years, or into 
the public treasury; should the company earn less, investors 
could be paid dividends from the equalization fund, or from 
the fund in the public treasury, or the deficit might be 
added to the capital account on which dividends may be 
paid in future years when circumstances turn out to be 
more favorable or when rates have been raised. Under 
such an arrangement, consumers would be paying more than 
the necessary costs of producing, in order to avoid too great 
hardship to previous investors; but this surplus above cost 
would be fixed once and for all; new investors would buy 
with full knowledge of what they were to be allowed to 
get. 

There would still be some risk, however, that the com- 
pany would never be able to earn the permitted return; that 
risk, however, can usually be compensated by stipulating 
a rate of return sufficient at the outset to attract the capital 
despite the risk. If the stipulated rate of return were 
adhered to, and if the risk lessened, there might even be 
an increment in the value of the securities. It should be 
noted, however, that under this arrangement the securities 
might be worth permanently less than the cost of repro- 
ducing the property. That, however, is no hardship to the 
investors; it is quite immaterial to them what changes have 
taken place in the cost of reproducing their property, as long 
as they can still earn the same amount as before; they were 
never called upon to pay the reproduction cost, and they 
never will be, until it is time to replace it when worn 
out. When that time comes, the cost of replacing it, if not 
taken care of by a depreciation fund, can be added to the 
capital account. However, though it is no hardship to the 
investors to have the replacement cost advance, it would be 
pleasant for them if they could be permitted to compel 
the customers to pay a fair return on the advance. Though 
forbidden by the statute, they might succeed in convincing 
the Court that the statute is in this respect void. One can- 
not safely predict. 

Barring this eventuality, legislation like that suggested 
is probably the only way, apart from contracts, in which 
the rates of private companies can be kept within measurable 
distance of the necessary expense of producing. Ordinary 
regulation, under statutes specifying merely that the rates 
shall be “reasonable,” subject to judicial restraint, will 
not accomplish the purpose. 

Contracts, however, can sometimes be made between some 
governmental body and the company, under which rates 
could be fixed on the pr:nciples suggested above. To in- 
duce the company to enter such a contract, the government 
must have some power to control its activities. In the 
case of traction companies, when their franchises expire, 
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the municipality is in a position to force the company to 
terminate operations. With this power as a weapon, it may 
be able to force the company into agreeing to a new franchise 
in which rates are fixed on these principles. In fact several 
such “service-at-cost” franchises are in effect already. 
Where a power company desires to lease a water-power 
site from the federal government, or where it must obtain 
the government’s consent to the construction of a dam in a 
navigable stream, the lease or the consent can be conditioned 
on an agreement to pay the security holders no more than a 
fair return on the actual legitimate cost to the investors. 
Such indeed seems to be the purpose of the Federal Water 
Power act, described in another article in this issue. 


II 


Could a nearer approach to rates based on the necessary 
expenses only be made under public ownership and opera- 
tion? It must be recalled that under public as well as 
under private ownership, the capital costs have to be met by 
someone. If the government were constructing new plants, 
the money must be raised to pay the original cost of ac- 
quiring the sites and constructing the plant. If the govern- 
ment issued bonds for this purpose, the interest on the bonds 
would be one of the annual expenses of production. If the 
interest and principal were guaranteed, the investors would 
be surer than under private ownership that they would 
indeed get the compensation on which they counted when 
they invested. If the enterprise itself were commercially 
unable to pay it, the taxpayers would do so. For this rea- 
son, the rate of return essential to attracting the capital 
would be lower. What is probably more significant from 
the present point of view is that if the reproduction cost 
should increase, neither the customers nor the taxpayers 
would, under public ownership, have to pay a fair return 
on that reproduction cost. Moreover, should the rates in 
any year happen to exceed the necessary expenses, the sur- 
plus could be used in the construction of additional plant 
without adding to the capital costs. This would be equally 
true as to new enterprises under statutes such as suggested 
above; but the constitutionality of such statutes remains 
in doubt. 

Suppose now that the government, instead of construct- 
ing new plants, were to take over existing ones. In the 
absence of some agreement like that required under the 
Federal Water Power act, it would have to pay, not the 
original cost of constructing them, but the full present 
value of all the property taken, whether paid for out of 
earnings or by investors. Here again there would be 
capital charges fully equal to those required under the 
regulatory statutes suggested, save only for the interest 
rate which would be lower on government securities; and 
this lower interest rate could be secured under private as 
well as under public ownership if the taxpayers were to 
guarantee the stipulated returns. The capital charges under 
government ownership would be as ‘great as under the 
statutes suggested, but not as great as under present reg- 
ulatory methods, such as would prevail in the absence of 
contract or of this suggested legislation, or in the event 
of its being declared unconstitutional. 

Another factor deserves mention. Conditions may arise 
in which it may be desirable to have the consumers pay 
more than the necessary expenses of producing, without it 
being desirable that the investors should receive that sur- 
plus. For example, where several power plants are sup- 
plying current at different costs (as where one uses water 
power and another has to resort to steam), it may be socially 
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desirable to have the rates of the hydro company as high as 
those charged for similar current by the steam plant, al- 
though the result would be that the hydro consumers would 
be paying more than the necessary cost of producing at that 
plant. They would be paying no more than those who 
have to resort to the steam plant for current because of the 
inability of the hydro plant to supply all the customers. 
In such a case, if the hydro plant were owned by the govern- 
ment, such surplus as its consumers are required to pay 
above cost, would accrue automatically to the benefit of 
the general public. The same result might accrue with a 
privately owned plant, if the surplus were required to be 
paid the government. In the case of railroads, the Trans- 
portation act of 1920 contains an arrangement similar to 
this (affecting, however, only one-half the surplus above the 
fair return.) This arrangement, known as the “recapture 
clause,” has been held constitutional. 

It may be said that neither in public ownership, nor 
under the strict application of the principles of the Federal 
Water Power act, nor under the proposed regulatory sta- 
tutes, is there any pecuniary stimulus for the practice of 
eficiency. This is quite true. There is some doubt, how- 
ever, as to the effectiveness or economy of stimulating the 
eficiency of the management by increasing the dividends of 
the stockholders. The subject cannot be treated here, but 
reference may be made to Mr. Charles S. Morgan’s Reg- 
ulation and the Management of Public Utilities, which is 
almost entirely devoted to this problem. Let us assume, 
however, that in order to secure efficiency and economy on 
the part of the management, it is essential that the results 
of this efficiency and economy be permitted to appear in the 
returns of the stockholders. It does not follow either 
that we must abandon all attempts to regulate profits alto- 
gether, nor that we must regulate them on the present 
basis of the Supreme Court’s temperamental valuations. 
The “fair return” to which the stockholders shall be en- 
titled, if the company can earn it, may be defined in the 
statutes or contracts, not as a definite percentage, but as 
anything between a lower and an upper figure. Then the 
rate, when once fixed, could be raised only in case the 
return fell below the lower figure, and lowered only in 
case it exceeded the upper figure. To the extent to which 
the management represents the interests of the stockhold- 
ers, it would then be worth its while to show sufficient 
eficiency to keep the return as near as may be to the upper 
figure. 

Under public ownership and operation, of course, the 
stimulus of increasing the return to investors could scarcely 
be applicable to the management. Whether the abandon- 
ment of this problematical stimulus, together with such 
other disadvantages as public ownership may possess, is too 
great a price to pay for its advantages, would depend on the 
political situation in each case. 

What I have tried to emphasize in this paper, is the fact 
that the present practice of regulation, under the Supreme 
Court’s meddling, is highly unsatisfactory; and that in the 
absence of public ownership, it is important either to adopt 
some sort of service-at-cost agreements, or to pass statutes 
differentiating the treatment of past investment from those 
still to be made, fixing the former at some arbitrary com- 
promise figure which is not to be expanded in the future, 
and fixing the latter on cost. To continue to do as we 
have done in the past, to pass a statute giving a com- 
mission power merely to fix “reasonable” rates, or rates 
to yield a fair return on an undefined something called 
“value,” is to give up the game. 


Rosert L. Hate. 
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Holding Companies in Power 

N 1925 the new financing done by public utilities 

amounted to nearly $1,500,000,000, a sum greater 
than the new capital attracted by the railroads, steel, copper, 
automobiles, rubber, shipping and oil combined. The exact 
portion of this which went into electric light and power 
development is impossible of determination, since so much 
of the financing was done by holding companies which 
were interested in other types of utilities such as gas and 
water. 

Although for a number of reasons holding companies in 
public utilities have not as yet brought about as great a 
degree of concentration as exists in steel or shoe machinery, 
the combinations achieved are of such size and extent that 
in a former day they would have brought the Department 
of Justice on the run, but now even those without benefit of 
economics know that public utilities are “natural” mono- 
polies and that consequently combinations in them are not 
only inevitable but, within limits, desirable. Their pro- 
moters, however, apparently are not content with the state 
of common knowledge, for they have filled the trade and 
other periodicals with articles setting forth the virtues of 
their progeny. 

In the first place these spokesmen insist that there is a 
vital difference between the present day holding companies 
in the power industry and those New Jersey concerns 
which formed the great bulk of the “trusts” of the late 
nineties. They contend that the 1926 model “is more prop- 
erly an investment company” which “enables the investor 
to put his eggs in more than one basket, even though he has, 
accurately speaking, only one egg.”” Whether this process 
involves the same consequences for the egg as those suffered 
by the famous one which was made to stand on end remains 
to be considered. At this point it will be sufficient to call 
to mind that the combinations effected in the nineties were 
usually of companies which were competing with each 
other for the same markets, or which to a considerable de- 
gree represented different stages in the production of some 
commodity or group of commodities. In the former situa- 
tion combination decreased competition; in the latter an 
integration of the process from raw material to finished 
product was secured under one management. A number of 
combinations, steel for example, accomplished both of these 
objects. Since the production and distribution of electric 
current is still to a large extent strictly a local matter, and 
since competition is avoided by a grant of monopoly from 
some governmental unit, the functioning of holding com- 
panies in the power industry differs in certain essential re- 
spects from their operation in most other industries. 

Other positive advantages claimed for the holding com- 
pany are that it can and does secure greater efficiency of 
operation, provide better service at lower cost to the con- 
sumer and finance improvements, extensions and so on 
more advantageously than any single companies could. 
Finally, it is contended that the holding company device is 
the most feasible quick method of combining detached op- 
erating companies to secure the advantages just listed. The 
greater operating efficiency is stated to come from the 
ability of the holding company to retain the very best en- 
gineering ability, to finance research for improving equip- 
ment and to purchase the most up-to-date equipment; and 
from the proved advantages of producing electricity by 
means of large generating units in large central stations 
and distributing it over wide areas. By better service the 
representatives of the holding companies usually mean the 
extension to small communities of the continuous service 
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found in large cities in lieu of the “dusk to dawn’”’ service 
which until recently was widely prevalent and even yet has 
not become rare. The financing advantages claimed for 
the holding company rest upon the diffusion of risks sug- 
gested above and the size of the operations. A company 
directly or indirectly holding the stocks of fifty or more 
operating concerns can issue its own securities in sufficient 
volume to interest the investment banking houses and thus 
secure funds from widespread sources which the individual 
operating company could not hope to tap. The conclusive 
proof of all these advantages we are told is that in contrast 
with nearly everything else we buy, the price of electricity 
is now 9.9 percent below its price in 1913. So much for 
the advantages claimed. Now let us examine them. 

The operating advantages claimed are unquestionable 
when the comparison is made with the small isolated 
operating concern. The superiority of supervision of local 
operations on matters of general policy by the best trained 
and most able engineers the central office can secure, and 
the possibilities of research and of large scale purchasing 
may likewise be granted almost in toto. But the advantages 
of large generating plants in large central stations with 
distribution at high tension over wide areas is not the sole 
prerogative of holding companies. These pricise advant- 
ages are available to the last ampere to the big operating 
company and the combination of a number of them by a 
holding company in a “horizontal” group has no additionai 
operating advantage unless they are all hooked together for 
the use of “surplus” power generated in one part of the 
system. 

As a matter of fact the majority of these holding com- 
panies have not been put together with the idea of securing 
the greatest technical efficiency. There are in the light and 
power industry a large number of managerships competing 
with each other for the control of operating companies. 
A study of their operations and of a map of their holdings 
makes it clear that they have simply acquired properties 
whenever and wherever such properties have seemed desir- 
able and cheap. Among the conspicuous examples of scat- 
tered operation are the Middle West Utilities properties 
in twenty-one states and Mexico; the American Power and 
Light operating in eleven states; American Water Works 
and Electric in sixteen states; National Electric Power in 
thirteen states; and Cities Service in nineteen states and 
Canada. The last two named are perhaps the most dis- 
jointed in the lot, for not only are their properties scat- 
tered from Maine to Oklahoma in the case of the National 
Electric and from Canada and Connecticut to Oklahoma 
and Washington in the Cities Service organization; but 
even in individual states a map of their holdings shows 
that they have simply picked up isolated plants here, there 
and yonder.- The proportion of the total properties of 
many of these holding companies which it would be physic- 
ally possible and technically desirable to hook up in such a 
fashion as to secure the operating advantages claimed is so 
small as to render such claims extremely doubtful. 

The 9.9 percent reduction in the price of electricity since 
1913 is explained by engineers as resulting largely from 
technical improvements in the industry. The holding com- 
panies’ claim to a share in it is still further weakened by 
the knowledge that the figure is based on data from thirty- 
two large cities where these technical improvements have 
gone the farthest. 

There remains for consideration the contention that hold- 
ing company financing of public utilities is better for the 
utilities, for the investors in utilities’ securities and for the 
general public. Although we may begin by admitting the 
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argument in its usual form where the comparison is wit) 
the small local operating concern, we should remember that 
as with the operating argument the comparison makes the 
unwarranted assumption that small operating companies and 
far flung holding combinations are the only alternatives. 
To comprehend the situation a summary statement of the 
financial structure and financial operations of these holdiny 
companies must be made, although it must be kept in mind 
that there are any number of variations on the usual fory 
described here. 

A considerable number of holding companies in the elec- 
tric light and power business are authorized by their charters 
to operate such businesses, but the great majority simp|, 
hold the securities of operating companies or of other hol 


-ing companies. The complications introduced are almost 


incredible until one attempts to ascertain just who doe: 
exercise the final directive voice on matters of policy for a 
particular operating company. The Texas Power an! 
Light Company, for example, now operates under its man- 
agement a large number of small formerly independent 
operating concerns. All of the common stock of the 
Texas Power and Light is held by the Southwestern Powe: 
and Light, a holding company. All of the common of the 
Southwestern is held by the American Power and Light, 
another holding company whose properties are scattered 
over the United States. The Electric Bond and Shar 
Company manages and directs the American Power and 
Light though it does not control a majority of its stock. 
Finally, the Electric Bond and Share Securities Corpora- 
tion owns all the capital stock of the Electric Bond and 
Share Company. The situation of the Texas Power and 
Light is typical of literally hundreds of other concerns 
today. 

An analysis of the financial structure of twelve typical 
public utilities holding companies in Professor Dewing’s 
Financial Policy of Corporations indicates that such com- 
panies hold on the average about 14 percent of their subsid- 
iaries’ bonds, about 50 percent of their preferred stock 
and about 90 percent of their common. Of the total ag- 
gregate of subsidiaries’ securities held by these twelve com- 
panies about 15 percent was bonds, about 14 percent pre- 
ferred stock and about 71 percent common. These con- 
stituted in most cases practically the entire assets from 
which the holding company derived funds with which to 
pay its charges, assets nearly three-fourths of which repre- 
sented a claim on earnings only after bonds and preferred 
stock (and possibly debentures and notes) had received 
their share. Of the securities of the twelve holding com- 
panies, however, 25 percent were bonds, 32 percent pre- 
ferred stock and 43 percent common. This means that 
the dividends from a large part of the common stock of the 
subsidiaries held by the holding company have been trans- 
formed for all practical purposes from a contingent to 4 
fixed charge. If the underlying companies have been con- 
servatively capitalized this may be no disadvantage, but 
public utilities have been notorious for a half-century for 
overcapitalization. 

Nor has the problem of overcapitalization disappeared 
with the advent of the holding company. It has simply 
broken out in a different place. Of recent years the com- 
petition between rival holding companies to extend their 
holdings has been terrific. In their eagerness to secure 4 
local property they have in numerous instances given more 
of their securities for it than it was really worth, with the 
result of inflating their own capitalization. Obviously, 
specific examples of this are hard to prove, valuation be 
ing one of the most disputed points in the field of utilities 
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regulation as well as in the writings of economists. Occa- 
sionally, however, an insider states the case as President 
Alex Dow of the Detroit Edison Company did last Oc- 
tober in commenting on the activities of “some holding 
company or other” which he believed was attempting to 
secure control of the company and was bidding up its stock. 
He said he could not understand “any sane management of 
any holding company” buying into any public utility situa- 
tion in Michigan at the prices reported as offered for 
Detroit Edison shares, although he believed that the prop- 
erty had earned and would earn liberal returns on every 
dollar actually put into the business. “But,” he continued, 
“if the people who have bought control have spent $20,000,- 
000 in money which never went into the property they 
might just as well kiss that money goodbye.” 

Another instance may be found in the testimony of Pres- 
ident Samuel Ferguson of the Hartford Electric Light 
Company during the hearings in February of this year be- 
fore the Connecticut Public Utilities Commission on a 
proposal to merge certain power properties in Connecticut. 
The price paid for the stocks of the proposed constituents 
was $2,700,000. The new company intended to issue 
bonds tor practically this amount, plus 10,000 shares ot 
preferred stock carrying a dividend of $6 a year, plus 
25,000 shares of no par common. Complete control was 
to be retained by the promoters after selling bonds to equal 
practically their entire expenditure and paying themselves 
handsomely from stock sales. Mr. Ferguson went straight 
to the heart of the matter. After pointing out some un- 
questionable prospective savings in mergers and consolida- 
tions he went on, “But what is the value of the economies to 
the communities if in order to effect them it has been neces- 
sary to capitalize the savings for years to come, and in their 
capitalized forms to donate them either to the former stock- 
holders or to the speculative banker who has brought the 
parties together? Obviously, the advantages are not mutual 
in such a case, and as the public utility business is in effect 
a partnership between capital and the public, I view such 
action in exactly the same light as I would a transaction 
in any other line of business partnership in case one partner 
should take all the profits from a joint transaction.” 

That others in the industry were alive to the dangers 
inherent in the rapid expansion pointed out above is easily 
established. In July 1925, Mr. Samuel Insull, president 
of one of the largest holding companies in the business, 
warned his colleagues against the inflation rampant at that 
time. President H. A. Wagner of the Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light and Power Company of Baltimore, Mr. 
M. §. Sloan, president of the Brooklyn Edison Company, 
and a number of others have issued similar warnings during 
the past year. 

It must not be supposed that all the advances registered 
on the market represent the operations of speculators and 
pools, for a number of them reflect in part increased earn- 
ing power, but that there has been “wild speculation” is no 
news to market followers or to New Republic readers who 
recall Mr. Stuart Chase’s article last December on the 
ballooning of utilities securities. As he brought out there 
increases of $100 a share from the “high” quotation of one 
year to the “high” of the next have been rather common 
since 1922. Figures presented in the January 2, 1926, issue 
of the Electrical World showed net gains for thirty com- 
panies from the closing quotations of 1924 to that of 1925 
ranging from .5 of 1 percent to 250 percent. Nine of 
these were 100 percent or more and fourteen were 50 per- 


cent or more. 
But not even a bull market can last forever, and after 
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some preliminary creaks in January this one began to slide 
in February and “busted wide open” in March. Indus- 
trials, rails, oils, motors, all were caught sooner or later. 
Concerns believed by the most competent judges to be abso- 
lutely sound saw their stocks drop twenty, thirty, or even 
50 percent below the “high” quotation of the first quarter 
of 1926. The extreme variations of some of the more im- 
portant public utility stocks during the first quarter of 
1926 are shown below. 


Fluctuations of Common Stocks, (first quarter, 1926) 


Stock Exchange Securities High Low 
National Power & Light 3834 16% 
American & Foreign Power 423% 17 
North American 67 42 
American Water Works & Electric 74 43% 
Electric Power & Light 3444 17% 
General Gas & Electric 59 34 

Curb Securities 
American Gas & Electric 97%, 64 
American Light & Traction 263 197 
American Power & Light 7944 48% 
Electric Investors 744% 30% 
General Gas (B, new) 49 28 
Middle West Utilities 135 109 
Northeastern Power 36% 173% 
Southeastern Power & Light 4634 20 
United Gas & Improvement 144% 8&4 
United Light & Power (A) 143 68 
United Light & Power (A, new) 27 13% 


Two or three of these concerns have regained a consid- 
erable part of their losses, others have made slight recov- 
eries, but still others have suffered further losses. The 
leader of the pool which had sky-rocketed United Light 
and Power proved to be its president. His “resignation” 
was accepted March 11 after a banking group had taken 
off the market practically the entire floating supply of the 
common stocks. Four days after the big smash a previously 
planned increase of the authorized stock from 500,000 to 
3,500,000 of common “A” and from 500,000 to 2,500,000 
of common “B” received the approval of the stockholders! 

“Well, what of it?” says the holding company defender. 
“This overcapitalization bugaboo is the bunk. Stock market 
forces determine the selling price of a security, and if it 
hasn’t the earning power, it won’t command the price. 
Moreover, in most states both the rates and the security 
issues of the operating companies are regulated by a public 
service commission so that the public is amply protected.” 

“Stock market forces” are supposed to include complete 
information on all relevant facts for the persons in the 
transactions. When insiders form a pool for the purpose 
of playing high, low, Jack and the game with the securities 
of a corporation of which they are the officers, the public 
is not protected. To the extent that advances in utility 
sccurities represented bona fide earning power, as a part of 
thera unquestionably did, they are prima facie evidence that 
rates could and should be reduced. But the commission reg- 
ulation of the rates and security issues of the local operating 
companies does not satisfactorily meet this new holding 
company situation. The purposes of regulating utility 
security issues are at least two: to prevent the sale of 
worthless paper to investors, and to protect the patrons 
of the utility from exorbitant rates. Such rates may result 
from the attempt of the utility to meet the interest and 
dividend charges on an overissue of securities, or on securi- 
ties which had to be floated at a high cost to the company. 
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Even if one can take the cynical attitude that investors do 
not deserve protection, the patrons of the operating com- 
panies are entitled to it. And it is just here that the holding 
companies seriously impede the provision of that protection. 
The public service commissions can not regulate the security 
issues of holding companies. The courts have held that 
they are not public utilities. But such a widespread col- 
lapse of public utility holding company securities as that 
recently forced by the extravagant speculation in them can 
not fail to damage the credit of every combination which 
suffered in it. When the time comes to finance replace- 
ments, improvements, or extensions in the operating com- 
panies this loss of credit compels the payment of a higher 
rate for funds than would otherwise have been necessary. 
In other words, the holding company device operates in 
such a fashion as largely to defeat the purpose of security 
regulation. 

The net result of all the factors outlined above is difficult 
to estimate. No one can deny certain advantages for all 
parties concerned which may result from the development 
of holding companies in the power industry. If all of them 
were managed by men who comprehend the dangers in the 
situation as clearly as some of the gentlemen cited above the 
importance of those dangers would be greatly reduced. Our 
recent experience demonstrates, however, that all of the 
promoters of holding company development in power must 
be brought to a similar realization of their responsibility 
to the public. The questions raised by this conclusion, in- 
volving the merits of state versus federal regulation, the 
possibility of abandoning regulation for a policy of public 
ownership and similar issues, can only be started here. But 
one thing is certain. We must move now. The holding 
company managements are rapidly absorbing more and more 
of the local operating companies. If we delay too long those 
of us who have faith in the possibilities of “Giant Power” 
may find that our giant, like a second Gulliver, is bound to 
earth by the web of the “super-power” systems which have 
been spun out from the offices of the holding companies. 

Cuarwes A. Gutick, Jr. 
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Concentration of Control 


HERE is an increasing concentration of contro! 

the power industry. That concentration has cert 
causes and effects which are important in our comn 
living. To indicate briefly its extent and significance 
the two purposes of the article. 


THe Extent or CONCENTRATION OF CONTROL 


Many industries of the country are now in the pro 
of combining. The power industry is no exception. 
1925 over nine-tenths of all the central station output 
59% billion k. w. h. was concentrated in 110 compan 
and most of these are subsidiaries of large holding coi- 
panies. The rate of combination accelerated in 1925 whi 
some four hundred companies with a capitalization of «; 
proximately two billion dollars were acquired and r 
quired by other companies. Over a quarter of the w! 
capitalization of the power industry was involved in « 
year. This is doing things on a large scale. 

The table at the bottom of this page shows the pre- 
dominating controls generally attributed in the finan 
manuals and journals to the five largest holding companies 
in the industry. Simply on the basis of those of their op- 
erating companies producing more than a hundred million 
k. w. h. annually they are shown here to have a generall; 
conceded control in 1925 over 25,700 million k. w. h. 
about 43 percent of the total central station output. |i 
all their smaller plants could be counted, their proportion 
of the national production would be somewhat larger. 

The seven next largest companies control another 
13,703 million k. w. h. or 23 percent of the national cen- 
tral station output. This brings the total of the twelve 
largest companies up to 37,400 million k. w.h. or about 
66 percent of the total.. These seven companies, not in- 
cluded in the table, are the Southeastern Power and Light 
(4.4 percent), the Edison United Companies, New York 
(3.7 percent), the American Waterworks and Electric 
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Tue PREDOMINATING CONTROLS OF THE Five Larcest Hotpinc COMPANIES IN THE Power AND LicuTt INpustTry IN 1925, 


Station Output 


1. Insull interests. Commonwealth Edison, Middle West Utilities, Northwest Utilities, Public Service of 
Northern Ill., Conn. Light and Power, Central Ill. Public Service, Northern Indiana Gas and Electric, 
Central Maine Power, Syracuse Lighting, Public Service Gas and Electric, etc., 6,738,000,000 k.w.h. .......... 11.2 percent 

2. North Eastern. Power Co. of New York which controls the Buffalo, Niagara and Eastern which con- 
trols Niagara Falls Power, Niagara, Lockport, and Ontario, Buffalo General Electric; New England Power; 


Mohawk-Hudson; etc., 6,394,000,000 k.w.h. ........2eeeeeee 
3. Electric Bond and Share (Supervision only) Electric Light and Power (2.2 percent) controls Utah 








Power and Light, Idaho Power, Dallas Power and Light, New Orleans Public Service, American Power 
and Light (2.8 percent controls Minnesota Power and Light, Southwestern Power and Light, Texas Power 
and Light, Fort Worth Power and Light, Oil Belt Power, Northwestern Electric, Nebraska Power, Kan- 
sas Gas and Electric, Pacific Power and Light; National Power and Light (1.4 percent) controls Birming- 
ham Electric, Houston Lighting and Power, Yadkin River Power, Memphis Power and Light, Carolina 
Power and Light; American Gas and Electric (supervised and financed) controls (1.3 percent) Appalachian 
Power, Scranton Electric, Virginian Power, Indiana and Michigan Electric; Lehigh Power Securities con- 


trols Pennsylvania Power and Light (1.1 percent) etc., 5,385,000,000 k.w.hb. 2... 2.2... c cece eee eee eee eee 
4. North American. Missouri, Illinois and Iowa group, Wisconsin system, Great Western Power; Cleve- 


land Illuminating; San Joaquin Light and Power, etc., 4,216,000,000 k.w.h. ......... 66 eee cece eee eee e nee 


5, Standard Gas and Electric (Byllesby) controls Duquesne Light, Western ‘States Gas and Electric, 
Northern States Power, Oklahoma Gas and Electric, Louisville Gas and Electric, Wisconsin Public Service, 


California Oregon, San Diego Consol. Gas and Electric. 2,973,000,000 k.wuh. .. 2.2... cee eee eee e eee w eee 


Total predominating control and interest: 25,706,000,000 k.weh. .... 2... 0c cece eee c cece ee neeeereeneees 


..9.0 percent 


-7.1 percent 


.5.0 percent 


-43.0 percent 
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(3.7 percent), the Pacific Gas and Electric (3.3 percent), 
the Southern California Edison (3.3 percent), the Cities 
Service Company (2.1 percent) and the Stone and Web- 
ster companies (2.1 percent). 

These lists showing complete and predominant interests 
do not by any means conclude the extent of influence prob- 
ably exerted by the major holding companies upon com- 
panies in which they are interested in a lesser way finan- 
cially or on which their directors double. The Electric 
Bond and Share (which is a company co-equal with the 
General Electric, consisting of essentially the same stock- 
holders, but having since 1924 a board of directors which 
does not interlock with the board of the General Electric) 
is financially interested in six of the parent or subsidiary 
companies of the eleven other large interests listed here, 
as well as in companies not falling under their controls. 
Together with the General Electric it probably has an 
influence of some sort on over half of the power indus- 
try. Its revenues are derived from four main sources: 
fees for financing the companies and marketing their se- 
curities, for supervising operating agreements on a stipu- 
lating basis, for designing and buildifig operating units 
and in dividends and interest from the securities of its 
supervised and associated companies. They stretch over 
thirty-three states. The Electric Bond and Share also has 
interests in five foreign countries through the American 
and Foreign Power Company, which it controls. The total 
capitalization of its owned and supervised interests has 
recently been put at one billion dollars. 

The spheres of influence of some of the large holding 
companies are wider than their stock controls indicate. 
When stock is widely held a good deal less than 51 per- 
cent is necessary for control. Professor Ripley has stated 
recently in connection with power securities that “with 
300,000 scattered holdings, 15 and 20 percent of the votes 
cannot be outmatched at an election.” A writer for the 
financial papers went so far as to assert that when the 
United Light and Power was trying several months ago 
to buy a large interest in Detroit Edison, an independent 
company, it was the 11 percent interest the North Amer- 
ican had in that company which prevented the control 
from passing hands. Not all of the he!ding company con- 
trols listed here are affected through ownership of the 
majority of the stock. The North Eastern combination, for 
example, the largest merger of 1925, involving approxi- 
mately $600,000,000, is a case where 51 percent control 
does not always lie in one hand, but where the affiliated 
companies are so closely connected by large financial ties 
and interlocking directors as well as a geographical tie-in 
from Buffalo to Boston that it would be difficult to con- 
sider them as anything but one interest. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CONCENTRATED CONTROL 


Large scale combinations in business or industry must 
be judged by their function and their results rather than 
by their size. Objection to them, if there is any, must be 
on grounds of specific activity running counter to the 
general welfare. The objection that the concentration of 
wealth means the concentration of political power (with 
its paradox that those who favor concentration of wealth 


do not favor concentration of governmental power), will. 


not be discussed here. Facing this concentration of con- 
trol in the power industry the main questions, then, are 
simply two: How do these combinations expect to pay 
their way? Is that method an added and undue burden 
upon the public? S 
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The causes for the concentration of control, which are 
relatively simple matters of economics and industrial strat- 
egy, indicate the answers to these two questions, Certain 
efficiencies and certain opportunities can be secured by con- 
centrated control. ‘The investment cost is lowered through 
the maximum utilization of the more efficient plants and 
the interconnection of high power transmission lines. Fewer 
small new plants have to be constructed and _ inefficient 
older plants can be junked. The engineering made avail- 
able to the smaller companies may be of a grade which 
they could not afford themselves. Then the securities of 
the holding companies are held to be easier to market be- 
cause they are less influenced by local depressions. Quali- 
fications to these two claims of efficiency have been made 
in the preceding article. They are the factors naturally 
emphasized by the officers of the holding companies and 
other spokesmen for the industry. 

In addition to the efficiencies of large scale industry there 
are also opportunities of which some companies avail them- 
selves and others, perhaps, do not. The mergers involve, 
for example, not only bankers’ fees, which are often not 
inconsiderable items, but a large chance for recapitaliza- 
tion of values, and the possibility (especially through the 
issuance of non-voting stocks) of getting the benefits of 
speculation in such recapitalizations into the hands of a 
relatively few people or organizations. An instance of the 
process of recapitalization made possible through overlap- 
ping of interests (as well as inadequate regulation of util- 
ity of securities) was brought out in April during Inter- 
state Commerce Commission hearings into the receivership 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad. Some 
of the security holders had alleged that the premature 
electrification of the Puget Sound extension of the road 
was one of the main causes for the bankruptcy, and that 
it had been unduly urged upon the road by John D. Ryan, 
president of the Anaconda Copper, who, with six other 
directors of the road, was interested in various power 
companies. It was brought out that Mr. Ryan, who is 
chairman of the Montana Power and director in other 
power companies, had purchased for a minor company two 
power sites from the St. Paul for $970,000, which he 
then immediately capitalized at $5,000,000 and sold to 
the Montana Power Company. His companies also had 
contracts to supply the railroad with power. Such re- 
capitalizations are not rare. In many cases the state com- 
missions have no control even over the securities of the 
operating companies. In other cases they do not exercise 
it with any effectiveness. 

The concentrations of control give some of the interests 
the edge on the further development of relatively unopened 
territory. They also secure for the holding companies very 
profitable contracts, often in the form of blanket percentage 
charges, to compensate them for their general management 
and supervision service over the companies they control. The 
Indiana Public Service Commission, for example, recently 
found a contract between the Commonwealth Power Corpo- 
ration (a holding company on which the American Super- 
power is heavily represented), and the Southern Indiana 
Gas and Electric, an operating company, whereby the for- 
mer received 10 percent of the total cost of all extensions 
and betterments to the railway properties of the latter, 
6 percent of the total cost of extensions, additions and 
betterments to the electric, gas heating and other prop- 
erties, and 2 percent of the entire gross earnings from 
all departments of the company. This was by way of 
compensation for general management and supervision serv- 
ice. The Commission, although granting the increase in 
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traction rates asked by the company, denounced the con- 
tract as “simply a process of milking the patrons of the 
utility and obtaining an enhanced return on the investment.” 

There is a further, similar, opportunity for those com- 
panies which may wish to take advantage of it in the form 
of contracts for interstate wholesaling of power. As an- 
other article in this issue points out, this is at present un- 
regulated. Fictitiously different corporate entities may be 
set up by the parent company which will make contracts 
with each other across the state lines for the sale of power 
at wholesale—contracts which the state commission have 
been forced by the courts to recognize. Certainly the whole 
corporate arrangement at Conowingo, under the control 
of the Philadelphia Electric, discussed elsewhere, seems to 
have been for such a purpose. Recently hearings before the 
Maryland Public Service Commission brought out that the 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power of Baltimore 
had a contract with the Pennsylvania Water and Power 
from whose Holtwood plant (in Pennsylvania) the Balti- 
more company purchases much of its energy. A further 
ten year contract at 6 mills per k. w. h. was contemplated, 
although it was brought out that power is generated in 
Baltimore at 4.9 mills per k. w. h. The two companies 
have three directors and officers in common. Recently the 
President of the Republic Railway and Light in his annual 
report explained the company’s plan to set up four different 
subsidiaries in Pennsylvania and Ohio with the suggestive 
(possibly ambiguous) words: “The proposed incorporation 
of the electric properties separately in the two states has 
obvious advantages in simplifying the relations of the system 
with the respective utility commissions.” 

Here, in rough outline, are the main ways in which con- 
centrated control expects to pay for itself. It brings certain 
efficiencies. Also there are certain gaps in our regulatory 
structure which open opportunities for those who care to 
take advantage of them. At the moment, in view of the 
new construction in the industry, possibly the most impor- 
tant of these gaps is the opportunity for overcapitalization 
of new properties on the ground of the great expected earn- 
ing capacity they have through the interconnections which 
the holding company has secured for them. In the not 
distant future the gap in interstate regulation may prove 
to be the most important of the two. 

It is as yet impossible to weigh quantitatively the econ- 
omies of concentrated control against such of the pleasant 
opportunities as it may be utilizing to their full. Some 
answer, however, might be attempted to the question of 
whether, in spite of the ascertainable efficiencies, combination 
means higher rates than would be necessary if some of the 
opportunities offered by our inadequate system of regulation 
were blocked. Spokesmen for the industry, on the whole, 
declare that it does not, that the functions of the holding 
companies do not affect the local rates. To such a state- 
ment there is, even within the industry, the. sort of dis- 
sension offered by the annual report of the Hartford Elec- 
tric Light, in which the President explains why that com- 
pany has not become part of a combination. He said: 


Directors are fully cognizant of the tendency toward 
mergers and consolidations which has prevailed in the 
industry during the past year, but none of the sugges- 
tions or proposals made to date would seem to offer 
any material advantage to the stockholders to offset the 
higher price of current to them and to the public 
which must result from the recapitalization of the 
company on a much larger scale by a possible pur- 
chaser if the sale were to be effected at or above the 


present market prices. 
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The same point of view is also expressed by the Chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Department of Public Utilities, 
Henry A. Atwill, who in the course of asking for the right 
to ratify contracts between local and foreign utilities told 
a legislative committee: 


What purpose is there in these mergers pyramiding 
their paper on top of the local companies? Who is 
going to pay interest and dividends on all that paper? 

The only way in which it will be possible to make 
these various pieces of paper the mergers are issuing 
good is, it seems to me, through their being able to 
obtain valuable contracts with the distributing local 
companies, contracts which will run for a long number 
of years, and although not apparently bearing exces- 
sive terms at the outset, at least to the public eye, 
yet in the process of time, they having the field, with 
the growth of the business and the growth in the 
electric industry increasing much faster than the growth 
of invested capital—by growth in the volume of busi- 
ness they will be able to get enough profit through 
these cottracts to pay interest upon a lot of paper 
which represents practically nothing at the present 
time except various good wills and theories of people 
that the value of these various properties are such 
we they should be allowed to issue the paper against 
them. 


The only time where there is a really effective check 
upon concentrated ownership is where the interstate trans- 
mission of water generated power is involved and the 
Federal Power Commission has the power to prevent over- 
capitalization of the licensed properties, and can, if and 
when the codperation of the state commissions involved is 
secured, help to check the attempt to avoid all regulation 
over interstate wholesaling. There is no similar authority 
in steam generated power to insist upon legitimate actual 
investment only as a rate base for the development and for 
the interstate wholesaling of steam power. This gives a 
concentrated control an opportunity to lay down and estab- 
lish a rate structure and a series of claims upon the public 
which we will have a hard time trying to undo. 

The public service commissions of the country are gradu- 
ally waking up to the fact that they have something to 
wake up to. By themselves they do not have sufficient 
power to close the gaps in regulation which concentrated 


control is finding so useful for its purposes. 
H,. S. RAUSHENBUSH. 


The Need for Public 
Yardsticks 


Muscle Shoals, Boulder Canyon, California, St. Lawrence 


ONOPOLY, plus some form of public control, has 
long been recognized as axiomatic in the field of 
utility operation. It is now coming to be seen that competi- 
tion between the different methods of public control is 
equally necessary. If we are to keep the agencies of control 
on their toes and get results for the public, we must set up 
comparable large-scale power operations, put them to work 
under the different forms of control, and let them compete 
to win the verdict of experience as to whether private 
ownership and operation plus commission regulation, © 
public ownership and operation, is best. 
This would enable the country ultimately to settle a long 
time controversy by the test of fact instead of argument. 
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Meantime, it would put each system on its mettle to show 
its merits and would give the public at large the benefit 
of a very salutary competition in control methods. 

We are living in the midst of an already established 
nation-wide system of private ownership and operation with 
regulation by commission. There is now at our doors an 
unparalleled opportunity to set up in the four corners of 
the nation a competing system of public ownership and 
operation big enough to clinch with the present system, in 
a struggle for the blue ribbon of public favor. We mightily 
need just this test on the merit of results, not of propa- 
ganda and counter-propaganda. 

Take an imaginary aeroplane photograph of the United 
States dotted all over with private power stations and 
netted with private transmission wires, now hooking up 
rapidly in private super-power connections. Mark with red 
crosses on that map the great sites of the St. Lawrence 
river in the Northeast; Muscle Shoals in the Southeast ; 
Boulder Dam, Los Angeles, and the undeveloped sites of 
the whole state of California in the Southwest; and in the 
Northwest the Seattle municipal power development, which 
can become a nucleus for a public power system in that 
region. 

Circles drawn from these red crosses as centres, with 
radii of 300 to 500 miles as the transmission distance, 
would indicate the field of direct power supply from these 
great sites. In point of power available, of the extent of 
the areas covered and the character of the economic devel- 
opment of those areas, these great power fields in the four 
corners of the country would be directly comparable with 
the large private power developments in the same and other 
regions. 

Such a public yardstick would be of inestimable value 
to the American people. Comparison between results under 
commission regulation of private operation and under this 
scale of public operation would have a vital meaning. It 
would be a yardstick more convincing than our scattered 
municipal examples. It would be an American yardstick, 
more convincing to our people than the Ontario Hydro. 

Los Angeles and Seattle are municipal enterprises, now 
producing 480 and 218 million k. w. h. respectively. Muscle 
Shoals is to remain in public ownership, but whether or not 
it is to be leased and privately operated is still the unfinished 
business of this Congress. Boulder Dam, under the present 
proposals which are supported by the Coolidge administra- 
tion, is to be a public operation, as Muscle Shoals originally 
was. The California proposal is for state construction and 
operation, already twice proposed and twice rejected by 
popular vote. In Washington the idea of an extended 
public development with the Seattle unit as a nucleus is 
still inchoate, and the development of the St. Lawrence 
as a public project has only recently come in for serious 
consideration. 

At Muscle Shoals the United States invested $158,- 
000,000. The plant was built by government engineers. 
It can furnish the largest block of water power east of 
the Rockies outside of Niagara and the St. Lawrence. The 
total output after further improvements is expected to be 
between two and three billion k. w. h. annually. At present 
army engineers are already operating the dam and power 
house and selling surplus power on terms that permit can- 
celation without notice for $1,000 a day. As soon as larger 
transmission lines can be built this can be increased to $4,000 
a day. A contract for steady supply would bring higher 
unit prices and much larger revenues. The property can 
in a short time be placed on a paying basis without permit- 
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ting control to pass from the hands of the public. Senator 
Norris and a few others have been fighting against a great 
public indifference and a great corporate activity with the 
hope of retaining this development to serve its essential 
function as a yardstick to a privately owned industry. 

From the struggle between private operation (under 
commission regulation) and straight public ownership have 
come various hybrid proposals. The first of these is the 
plan for public ownership and private operation by lessees, 
which seems to be slated for Muscle Shoals, unless it can 
still be upset by the advocates of regulation through the 
example of a few government owned plants. The second 
hybrid, which is now offered for Boulder Dam and New 
York state’s development of the St. Lawrence and Niagara 
projects, is publicly operated generation and private dis- 
tribution of the power. 

The adoption of publicly operated generation and private 
distribution at Boulder Canyon was shown by Secretary 
of the Interior Work to repay the entire cost of construc- 
tion not only of the dam but of the All American Canal 
within twenty-five years, even at the very low wholesale 
rate of 3 mills per k. w. h. 

Looked straight in the eye, these hybrid intermediate 
plans for operation at Muscle Shoals, Boulder Canyon and 
in New York state seem a plain admission by their sponsors 
that the public will not stand for commission control of 
private ownership and operation in these tremendously sig- 
nificant key powers. The tactical position would seem to 
be one in which the advocates of straight public operation 
of these particular power developments should continue to 
press their principle instead of accepting compromise. + 

Insistence on carrying forward a complete public yard- 
stick development and operation of all four of the great 
corner-post power sites of the nation is desirable for many 
reasons. 

Foremost is this: the total output of hydro-electric en- 
ergy alone of the United States for 1925 was about 21% 
billion kilowatt hours; and by 1935 it is expected to be 
about 65 billion k. w. h. This last is the equivalent of the 
energy of 79,543,379 men for a year on a 24 hour shift, or 
238,630,137 men on three eight hour shifts—more than 
double our total population. For a half century it would 
be a staggering total of man power. 

Advocates of public operation claim with much showing 
of fact and argument that under their system America will 
get this 65 billion kilowatt hours at a far lower price than 
she will have to pay under commission regulation of private ~ 
operation. Advocates of regulated private operation claim 
that every advantage of public operation will be more than 
offset by the admittedly grave possibilities of evil they pic- 
ture as attendant upon “government in business.” 

A tremendous stake is at issue between the two claims. 
It amounts in effect to this: Shall an army of 79,500,000 
electrical men be working year in and year out at a large 
profit to the few private power utilities, or shall they be 
working at cost to the public? 

A large-scale experiment to test the claims for public 
operation would not be fatal under any conceivable circum- 
stances. Even if it failed, the plants could be put into 
private hands with relatively little loss. If it succeeded the 
value of success would be enormous to the welfare of Amer- 
ica. It would furnish such a competitive example that 
rates under commission regulation of private systems might 
well be forced to almost corresponding levels. 

Of course, a large-scale experiment foredoomed to failure 
had better not be started; but a great body of fact and 
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argument already exists sufficient to show a strong prima 
facie case for some public operation. 

Ontario Hydro’s public rates compared with our reg- 
ulated rates go directly to the point with 20 years of ex- 
perience, though Canadian. Compare the certified Hydro 
bill of Rev. J. J. Morton, of Hamilton, Ontario, for 624 
kilowatt hours for domestic service in November and De- 
cember, 1924, amount $7.99 (or a trifle over 1%4 cents 
per k.w.h.), with what he would have to pay if he moved 
to the States (National Electric Light Association's official 
hand book of rates) : 

In Ontario 624 k.w.h. $ 7.99 

In U. 8. A. (private plants) 624 k.w.h. $17.16 to $63.20 
—as follows: Birmingham, $31.89; Little Rock, $49; 
Jackson, Miss., $61.79; New Orleans, $36.39; Louisville, 
$39.62; Knoxville, $27.30; Nashville, $40.72; Chat- 
tanooga, $18.00; Asheville, $40.90; Columbia, S. C., 
$39.70; Greenville, S. C., $43.66; Atlanta, $35.43; Pen- 
sacola, $63.20; St. Louis, $17.16; East St. Louis, $24.09; 
Cincinnati, $22.74; Evansville, Ind., $34.83. 

This significant comparison is from a recent bulletin by 
Judson King, Secretary of the National Popular Govern- 
ment League, Washington, D. C. Rates for commercial 
power are, of course, not so highly disproportionate. 

An impelling reason for the immediate establishment of 
publicly operated, yardstick power systems lies in the as- 
tounding recent and prospective growth of the industry— 
in great technical strides, in super-power hook-ups, in 
mounting capitalization, in rapidly concentrating private 
control. 

Regulation, however honest and aggressive, was up 
against sufficiently difficult problems before the merger 
period of the past few years. Now are added the problems 
of the great ramifying interstate groups. 

The ruling of a present majority of the United States 
Supreme Court on reproduction cost, present value, “going 
concern value,” etc., as elements in the valuation of the 
investment in utilities, constitutes another reason for estab- 
lishing public yardsticks. With them we can measure the 
effect of the principle of original cost of investment (which 
is the sole investment account in public enterprises) with 
the effect of these other bases allowed by the Court in 
privately owned utilities. 

The cost of construction of a public power system is a 
matter of bookkeeping.’ The amount actually expended is 
the amount to be amortized—no more. Its effect on rates 
is known and fixed. It cannot increase. If these great 
power possibilities of the four corners of the United States 
are publicly undertaken and carried through, investment 
will be an unchanging factor of the rates. If they are left 
to private construction and operation, the companies as time 
goes on may add to the investment cost many other elements 
of value not representing any actual money expended. The 
public will then have to pay rates, not on the basis of what 
the stockholders have put into the property, but of what 
it is “worth” to them, even though that worth is due either 
to having overcharged the public in the past or to the gift 
of a public franchise. The railroad rate situation will be 
repeated. 

Not only would public development of these great re- 
maining sites keep the investment fixed at cost, but interest 
charges on the investment would be at a lower rate. This 
is, of course, admitted in the industry. The saving through 
cheaper financing by the government may not be over % 
cent per kilowatt hour. Even at that, the saving on the 
expected total annual kilowatt production of these corner- 
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posts of a public system would aggregate $200,000,000 a 


year. 

The industry seems now to agree that about 80 percent 
of the cost per kilowatt hour delivered to the consumer is 
in distribution and only 20 percent in generation. This is 
a strong reason for a public experiment in distribution. 1 
at this stage we adopt the hybrid system of public generation 
and private distribution, we shall lose the benefit of a public 
yardstick on this admittedly big end of the cost. The 
question there is whether local distribution should shoot 
the rates up to their present level when we consider that 
generation cost at Muscle Shoals will be from 2 to 6 mills 
per kilowatt hour, and at Boulder Dam 3 mills, and that 
Ontario Hydro sends current from Niagara Falls to Wind- 
sor, 252 miles, at a transmission cost of 3 mills per kilowatt 
hour; and that high experts testify Muscle Shoals and 
Boulder Dam energy can be transmitted at the same cost. 

Public operation is of course a daily first hand regula- 
tion of a public monopoly by actual control. Commission 
regulation of a private monopoly is at best periodic, and is 
a superimposed cost which adds in tax rates at least part 
of what it saves in power rates. The more earnest and 
searching the effort of commissions to go to the bottom of 
private investment and operating accounts and to find their 
way through the mazes of merger financing, the greater 
the expense to the taxpayers in maintaining the necessary 
force of experts and clerks. The result is two armies— 
one to operate, the other to watch the operation. From this 
point of view public ownership has a decided economy. 

Here is the picture at a glance: The Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, the du Pont de Nemours Company, and 
the General Electric Company are seeking a franchise on 
the St. Lawrence River project; the Muscle Shoals lease 
seems almost in the grasp of those who long have been 
reaching for it; the Boulder Dam project, the California 
state project and further expansion of public operation in 
the state of Washington are being fought by the California 
Edison, Southern Pacific, Stone and Webster and other 
powerful utility groups of the western country. The suc- 
cess of such interests in their plans would remove the last 
chance to establish a substantial competition to determine 
how best to regulate power monopolies and to determine in 
fact whether government in the power business is a danger 
or a blessing. 

Public operation is a test of public character just as pri- 
vate operation is a test of private character. We have had 
abundant opportunity to judge private character in the 
large-scale operation of utilities. The chance to try out 
public character on a similar scale is an imperative need 
today. 

Competition in method might eliminate the weaknesses 
and strengthen the strength of both private and public 
character. Now is the strategic time to inaugurate the ex- 
periment. A year from now may be too late. 

Watter Duranp. 


Control by City Competition 


N the face of the increased growth of super-power which 

is rendering economically obsolete the small independent 
local electric plants, private and municipal alike, what is 
to become of public ownership? Can a city plant continue 
in operation in competition with the manifestly lower rates 
at which energy might be furnished by a private super- 
power system which is interconnected physically and finan- 
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cially with the huge national power combinations which 
have already come into being? 

In considering these matters it is to be observed first that 
those managing these consolidations have thus far evinced 
slight disposition to share with the consuming public the 
marked economies super-power has made possible. Rates 
—especially domestic, commercial and small power rates— 
remain substantially at their former high levels. The slight 
drop in rates has been insignificant compared to the increase 
in large-scale production. The hoped-for protection to the 
public from state and municipal regulating commissions has 
failed to materialize. The power men have been too active 
and too powerful in politics. 

The net result of all these forces is that the conflict 
between public and private ownership has been intensified, 
not dissolved.~ In the field of small municipalities some 
have abandoned public ownership and accepted service from 
some super-power sytem; others have maintained their in- 
dependence and equally low rates by the use of the oil 
burning Diesel engine. 

In larger cities, some have assumed a monopoly of the 
electrical business within their borders, others have gone 
into direct competition with the private companies, 

As an illustration of what may be accomplished by way 
of competition on the part of a vigorous citizenship deter- 
mined upon reasonable electric rates, the case of Seattle is 
suggestive, and the examples of Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
Omaha, Tacoma, Jacksonville, Fla., Springfield, Ill., and 
many others should not be overlooked in casting up a gen- 
eral survey of our present system of regulation. 

A large number of the cities and towns of western Wash- 
ington including Seattle are served by the Puget Sound 
Power and Light Company, a super-power hydro-electric 
system owned by the Stone and Webster interests of 
Boston. In Seattle electricity is so cheap that it is exten- 
sively used for heating and cooking as well as customary 
domestic purposes. A five-room house can be “run” with 
an average of 518 k.w.h. per month. For this service the 
company charges $8.98. In Bellingham, however, it charges 
for the same service, $17.80; in Puyallup, $18.55; in Aber- 
deen, $32.50 and like rates in other towns which are all 
under the protection of the state Board of Public Works— 
the regulating commission. 

The startling difference between the Seattle rate and 
those charged in other cities can be accounted for on no 
other grounds than the presence in Seattle of a publicly 
owned and operated City plant which also charges only 
$8.98 for 518 k.w.h. The deduction is strengthened by 
the fact that in Yakima and Walla Walla, served by the 
Electric Bond and Share Company, the charges are $24.79, 
and in Spokane, served by the Washington Power Com- 
pany, $16.94. In all instances water operated power is prin- 
cipally used, with a steam stand-by for emergencies. 

The sworn statement of the private company to the state 
Board of Public Works for 1924 shows a gross profit on 
the Seattle business of $2,660,164.12, The annual report 
of the Seattle City plant for 1924 shows a surplus of 
$700,097.81 with all obligations including depreciation cov- 
ered, Both utilities are thus in sound financial condition. 
The City plant shows an earned surplus in the twenty years 
of its life of $6,819,304.68 which has been reinvested" in 
extension and improvements, 

Prior to 1902 when the City plant was assured, the pri- 
vate company was in full established possession of the field 
and charged 20 cents per k.w.h, for residence use, Rates 
were then dropped to 12 cents, In 1904 the City plant 
began serving current at the following schedule: 
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8% cents for the first 20 kilowatt hours. 
7% cents for the second 20 kilowatt hours, 
6% cents for the third 20 kilowatt hours. 
44% cents for all over 60 kilowatt hours. 


The private plant dropped to within 4-cent per k.w.h. 
of these rates. 

From then on till 1923 the City plant was able from time 
to time to lower its rates, and each reduction was promptly 
met by a like reduction by the company—the city always 
taking the lead. It would be interesting and germane to 
the purpose of this article to follow this war in detail— 
for war it was—but space forbids. In 1923 the city estab- 
lished the present rate schedule of 


5% cents for the first 40 kilowatt hours. 
2 cents for the next 200 kilowatt hours, 
1 cent for all over 240 kilowatt hours, 


This lowered rate was immediately adopted by the com- 
pany. 

It is to be noted that like reductions have been made in 
power and rates. Mr. J. D. Ross, Superintendent of the 
City plant, explained to the writer when in Seattle last 
summer that although the City plant had 83,000 customers 
as against 25,000 of the company, the latter still holds the 
cream of the profitable big power and commercial business 
which it furnishes at city rates, thus saving to these large 
users about $4,000,000 annually, “If the City plant had a 
monopoly of the business in Seattle,”’ he declared, “I could 
cut domestic and commercial rates in half and still serve 
large users at the present rates.” He estimates that the 
competition of the City plant now saves to private and 
public consumers roughly $10,000,000 a year. The city 
tax budget is $4,000,000. 

The municipal experiments of Seattle and other Amer- 
ican cities have been of prime value in discovering to the 
public the absurdly low cost of generating and distributing 
electric current and the consequent high profits to the pri- 
vate companies in selling at present standard rates. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which finances extensions out of bond issues, 
successfully operates a steam plant upon a three-cent per 
k.w.h. rate for domestic and commercial service, as does 
Jacksonville, Florida, at three cents, with oil generation. 
Seattle, Los Angeles and other cities using water power, 
charge five cents and use the profits for extensions partly 
in lieu of bond issues. The municipalities of Ontario are 
united in a great public super-power system financed by 
bond issues. All the larger cities through successive reduc- 
tions have now reached the point where they are charging 
two cents or less for domestic service. 

The “spread” between these rates and private charges of 
8, 10 and 15 cents is too great to be endured indefinitely 
by our large cities. The power interests must cither re- 
duce their rates and radically revise their expectations of 
financial return or public ownership will make rapid prog- 
ress. In California cities are consolidating into super- 
power districts after the manner of the private companies. 
In three states the proposition of a publicly owned state- 
wide hydro-electric system based essentially on the Ontario 
method, is a live political issue. 

The retention of Muscle Shoals and similar sites on the 
Colorado, Columbia, St. Lawrence and other great rivers 
is therefore of first importance in order that the public may 
continue to secure the definite advantages which competi- 
tion with private monopoly has so far been able to produce 
through the public ownership of relatively small plants. 

Jupson Kino. 
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One Gap in Rate Regulation 


The Congress shall have power . . . to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the sev- 
eral states, and with the Indian tribes.—Constitution 
of the United States, Article 1, Section 8, Clause 3. 


PON the construction of the commerce clause of 

the Constitution by the Supreme Court of the 
United States depends both the power of Congress to 
regulate interstate commerce and the power of the states 
to regulate it until Congress acts. If that court holds 
that a particular transaction is intrastate commerce the 
federal government cannot directly regulate it, but often 
can indirectly regulate it by a finding of fact that some- 
thing in that transaction, such as the price charged is 
harmful to interstate commerce and an order requiring 
cessation of that harm. On the other hand, if the Su- 
preme Court holds that a certain transaction is interstate 
commerce, then when a state attempts to regulate it the 
court has a further question to decide, namely, whether 
that regulation is of such a character that the state may 
exercise the power until Congress acts or whether it is 
of such a character that the power can be exercised only 
by Congress. In the first instance the state power may 
be displaced by Congress any time it chooses to act. In 
the second case the state has no power to act and could 
not be given power by Congress—either the transaction 
must be regulated by Congress or not at all. 

The transmission of electric power from one state to 
another is interstate commerce. Interstate transmission by 
public utilities in considerable amounts is of too recent 
development to have resulted in constitutional decisions di- 
rectly thereon. The decisions of clearest analogy are those 
on the interstate transmission of natural gas by pipe iine. 
There has been no federal legislation to regulate the rates 
to be charged for power transmitted in interstate commerce. 

Long distance transmission of electric power and also 
transmission for distances already considered short will in 
the relatively near future include sufficient transmission 
across state lines to afford a fact basis for a vast amount 
of regulation by the federal power. The extent to which 
such a result will come about will depend on whether 
decisions of the Supreme Court permit an effective exercise 
of the state power within fields where the federal power 
might be, but has not been, exercised, and on whether 
Congress, in the exercise of its judgment on industrial 
and political questions, favors a maximum of state power 
and minimum of federal power or the reverse. Ultimately, 
regulation must be complete and effective and if court 
decisions on constitutional questions should leave the state 
power ineffective, the exercise of the federal power will 
become inevitable, even though Congress would otherwise 
foster the state power. And even though the Supreme 
Court decisions permit an effective.state power within a 
maximum field, the judgment of Congress as to the de- 
sirable results as compared with the actual results of state 
regulation may lead it to displace the state power by the 
federal. In all of this the preference of the power in- 
terests for regulation by the states or by the federal govern- 
ment will be a powerful, if not controlling, influence. 

The purpose here is not to discuss how far the fed- 
eral power might constitutionally be extended, but instead 
to discuss in a general way what may be the minimum of 
necessary federal regulation with effective state regulation 
over the rest of the field. 

Among public utilities engaged in transmitting electric 
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power across a state line, the two chief types probably 
will be (1) a utility owning power bought or generated 
by it in one state and which it regularly transmits into 
another state and there delivers to factory and domestic 
users, and (2) a utility owning similar power which it 
regularly transmits into another state and there sells whole 
sale to one or more utilities, which make the local dis 
tribution to users. 

The legal groundwork for leaving the first type to 
state regulation has been developed, but not with finality 
There seems to be no likelihood of the second type b« 
ing subjected to effective state regulation, unless a pow- 
erful public opinion against concentration of government 
and in favor of state regulation results in a changed ju 
dicial outlook. Two utility corporations, one transmit- 
ting interstate and delivering wholesale to the other fo: 
intrastate distribution to users, either of which owns ai! 
or substantially all the corporate shares in the othe: 
raises a question whether the interstate commerce is 0! 
the first or second type. In other words, is the corpor- 
ate fiction to be seen through making the two one, or 
is it a mask sufficient to reveal only one hand engaged 
in interstate commerce and another and unassociated hand 
engaged in intrastate commerce? This is a very impor- 
tant question because of the strong probability that in 
general a utility having regularly a large amount of elec- 
tric power for interstate transmission will not dedicate 
its property to public service except through distributing 
systems owned by it or by closely associated utilities. 

The two most significant decisions are Pennsylvania Gas 
Company vs. Public Service Commission, 252 U. S. 23, 
decided March 1, 1920, holding a natural gas utility of 
the first type subject to regulation by the state until Con 
gress acts, and Missouri vs. Kansas Natural Gas Company, 
265 U. S. 298, decided May 26, 1924, holding a natural 
gas utility of the second type free of state regulation even 
though Congress had not provided for federal regulation. 
In the first of these cases the utility was engaged in pro- 
ducing natural gas in Pennsylvania and transmitting and 
selling it to factories and residences in Jamestown, N. Y. 
The street pipes which reached the consumers were sup- 
plied with gas by direct connection with the main from 
Pennsylvania. The utility attempted to raise its rate from 
30 cents a thousand cubic feet to 35 cents. A consumer 
lodged a complaint with the Public Service Commission 
of New York, alleging that the new rates were exorb- 
itant and the Commission asserted its jurisdiction. The 
Court of Appeals of New York (in re Pennsylvania Gas 
Company, 225 N. Y. 397; 122 N. E. 260) held that 
the Commission had power to regulate the rate at which 
the natural gas was sold in Jamestown. The Supreme 
Court of the United States affirmed that decision on the 


ground that: 


This local service is not of that character which 
requires general and uniform regulation of rates by 
congressional action, and which has always been held 
beyond the power of the states, although Congress 
has not legislated upon the subject. While the man- 
ner in which the business is conducted is part of in- 

» terstate commerce, its regulation in the distribution 
of gas to the local consumers is required in the public 
interest and has not been attempted under the su 
perior authority of Congress. 

It may be conceded that the local rates may affect 
the interstate business of the company. But this fact 
does not prevent the state from making local regu- 
lations of a reasonable character. Such regulations are 
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always subject to the exercise of authority by Con- 
gress, enabling it to exert its superior power under 
the commerce clause of the Constitution. 


The New York Court of Appeals made a more bril- 
liant effort to reach principles and its decision was founded 
on ground broad enough to hold our second type of utility 
also subject to state regulation until Congress acts, as 
appears from the following: 


. . « The principle back of them has been often 
stated. “As to those subjects which require a general 
system or uniformity of regulation the power of Con- 
gress is exclusive.” Minnesota Rate Case, 230 U. 5S. 
ae oe 

. . » Here, then, is the decisive distinction between 
the regulation of the price of gas and that of rates of 
transportation. There is no room for conflict of au- 
thority, for clashing regulations. . . . 

The case comes, then, to this: We have a sale of 
a single commodity. We have a pre-existing duty to 
sell it at fair rates. We have a transaction where 
conflicting regulations by the states are impossible, for 
the public duties regulated are fulfilled in one state 
only. We have a statute which declares a duty that 
would exist without it, and establishes a new agency 
of government to insure obedience. ‘The silence of 
Congress cannot be interpreted as a declaration that 
public service corporations, serving the needs of the 
locality, may charge anything they please. . . . The 
local regulation stands until Congress occupies the 


field. 


All the above would apply also to a utility which dedicates 
its property in part to the service of a particular community 
by holding itself out to supply regularly from its interstate 
main the natural gas to be distributed to that community 
by another utility. But unfortunately the Supreme Court 
has left little hope of this solution, as will next be shown. 

In. Missouri vs. Kansas Natural Gas Company, supra, 
the company was engaged in producing and buying natural 
gas in Oklahoma and Kansas and piping it to connections 
in Kansas and Missouri with utilities which bought the 
gas and distributed it to local consumers. The company 
raised its rate from 35 cents per thousand cubic feet to 
40 cents without compliance with the public utility law of 
either state. Cases came up from the Supreme Court of 
Kansas and from federal district courts in Kansas and Mis- 
souri. The Supreme Court of the United States held that 
neither state had power to regulate the rate. The most 
tangible grounds stated by the Court are: 


. . » But the sale and delivery here is an inseparable 
part of a transaction in interstate commerce—not local 
but essentially national in character—and enforcement 
of a selling price in such a transaction places a direct 
burden upon such commerce inconsistent with that 
freedom of interstate trade which it was the purpose 
of the commerce clause to secure and preserve. 

... There is nothing in Pennsylvania Gas Com- 
pany vs. Public Service Comm., 252 U.S. 23, incon- 
sistent with this view. There the Gas Company, a 
Pennsylvania corporation, transmitted gas from Penn- 
sylvania into New York and sold it directly to the 
consumers. ‘The service to the consumers, which was 
the theory for which the regulated charge was made, 
was essentially local and the decision rests upon this 
feature. . . . The commodity, after reaching the point 
of distribution in New York was subdivided and sold 
at retail... . 

. . . The things done were local and were after 
the business in its essentially national aspect had come 
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to an end. . . . The business of supplying, on de- 
mand, local consumers is a local business, even though 
the gas be brcught from another state and drawn for 
distribution directly from interstate mains; and this 
is so whether the local distribution be made by the 
transporting company or by independent distributing 
companies. In such case the local interest is para- 
mount, and the interference with interstate commerce, 
if any, indirect and of minor importance. But here 
the sale of gas is in wholesale quantities, not to con- 
sumers, but to distributing companies for resale to 
consumers in numerous cities and communities in dif- 
ferent states. ‘The transportation, sale and delivery 
constitute an unbroken chain, fundamentally inter- 
state from beginning to end, and of such continuity as 
to amount to an established course of business. ‘The 
paramount interest is not local but national, admitting 
of and requiring uniformity of regulation. Such uni- 
formity, even though it be the uniformity of govern- 
mental non-action, may be highly necessary to preserve 
equality of opportunity and treatment among the 
various communities and states concerned. . . . 


This opinion fails to distinguish on principle the Penn- 
sylvania Gas Company case. The sale price in the latter 
case included compensation for the gas from the interstate 
main as well as for local delivery, and the commodity was 
not “subdivided and sold at retail” in a way to end the 
interstate commerce prior thereto. What is meant by “sub- 
divided” in the above effort to distinguish the case is not 
clear, for the court found that the transmission from Penn- 
sylvania to the burners of the Jamestown consumers “is 
continuous and single and is, in our opinion, a transmis- 
sion in interstate commerce.” The local character of the 
delivery is discussed as though the court is now of the view 
that the delivery there was not part of interstate commerce, 
but that cannot be correct. An extreme case to the con- 
trary is Western Union Telegraph Company vs. Foster, 
247 U. S. 105. The discussion of “local character” and 
“local interest” versus “national character” and “national 
interest” does not show on principle why one may be reg- 
ulated by the state until Congress acts and the other may 
not. It ignores the fact that in the Pennsylvania Gas Com- 
pany case the interstate commerce included both and the 
regulated price for the “local” includes compensation for 
the “national.” So obscure an effort to distinguish a case 
shows that it is giving trouble as a precedent. The effort 
by the United States District Court to distinguish the case 
was clear at the expense of simple fact, thus it said, “the 
court held that . . . the company came under the regulat- 
ing power of the state, because what was done was a local 
intrastate business, and not interstate commerce.” (State 
of Missouri vs. Kansas Natural Gas Company, 282 Fed. 
341, 343.) 

In fact, one or the other of these cases is apt to be over- 
ruled or distinguished away when the work of finding the 
law on giant power gets under way. The political views 
now dominant would forecast losing ground for the Penn- 
sylvania Gas Company case, but a strong, nation-wide re- 
vival of public opinion against centralization of government 
might leave the Kansas Natural Gas Company case to 
be overruled or loosely distinguished from giant power 
cases in which will arise a far greater need for regulation 
by the state if the federal power is not to be exercised. 
Natural gas is a relatively temporary supply; on the pro- 
duction side a highly speculative business, like crude petro- 
leum, compensated with speculative profits; and ultimately 
the local utility must supply its permanent consumers with 
manufactured gas. This differs from electric power which 
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ordinarily is a permanent supply; a stable, thoroughly cal- 
culated production enterprise; and under giant power the 
typical instance will be that in which the property of the 
corporation engaged in the interstate transmission will be 
dedicated to the public service of supplying the local utility, 
among others, just as the property of the latter is dedicated 
to the service of its community. This is the “pre-existing 
duty to sell it at fair rates” stated by the Court of Appeals 
of New York in the Pennsylvania Gas Company case, and 
stated by the Supreme Court of Kansas when the Kansas 
Natural Gas Company case was before it as follows: 


. . . So far as the Kansas Natural Gas Company 
is concerned, the distributing companies in this state 
may be considered the consumers of the gas sold. If 
that is correct, there is no difference between the pres- 
ent case and the Pennsylvania Gas Company case. 
(State vs. Kansas Natural Gas Company, 111 Kan. 
809, 208 Pac. 622.) 


Whatever may be said about the determination of con- 
stitutional principles by these two cases, the truth is that 
no one can forecast future decisions on the regulation of 
giant power unless he can forecast the dominant political 
influences of the future. There is real danger that a utility 
engaged in the transmission of electric power from one state 
to another and there distributing it to homes, offices and 
factories may be completely freed from state regulation by 
the courts, even though there be no federal regulation. And, 
on the other hand, it is legally, if politically, possible that 
not only such a utility but also a utility engaged in similar 
transmission but distributing to other utilities which in 
turn distribute to the consumers, may be subjected to state 
regulation unless and until Congress provides for federal 
regulation. The immediate goal of the interstate power 
interests is to escape regulation and so in Congress they 
will oppose federal regulation and in the courts they will 
oppose state regulation. Some day when the public will 
no longer tolerate the failure to regulate, probably the power 
interests, like the railroads, will favor the broadest dis- 
placement of state power by the federal. 

There is a general misapprehension about the situation. 
Secretary Herbert Hoover, for example, in an address 
before the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners at Washington, D. C., on October 14, 1925, 
speaking of the instance when a local utility buys power 
from an interstate utility, said: 


. . » Here the question is simply as to whether the 
rate paid for the purchased power is reasonable. If 
unreasonable, the commission may refuse to allow its 
full amount in settling the rate base. It is open to 
the commission to fix a rate for resale to consumers 
within its jurisdiction based upon what the commission 
considers a fair price, the companies having the usual 
recourse to the courts for redress against injustice. 


If by this he means that the state commission can fix the 
sate to be charged by the interstate utility, the answer is 
Missouri vs. Kansas Natural Gas Company, supra, and if 
he means that the state commission, in fixing a reasonable 
rate to be charged by the local utility, has constitutional 
power to allow to the independent local utility as an operat- 
ing expense item only the amount of a reasonable charge 
by the interstate utility and to disallow the balance of the 
amount paid to the interstate utility, the answer is that 
the law affords no basis whatever for such an assertion 
in the normal case. Only under such circumstances as 
collusion by the local utility or its failure to seek some 
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competitive supply at a reasonable rate, which of course 
will rarely exist, could its payments be disallowed. 

It is not here contended that even if the states have con- 
stitutional power to fix rates to be charged by interstate 
utilities, a condition may not come about requiring certain 
displacements of state power by federal power. Rate reg- 
ulation is not an exact science and two state commissions 
might arrive at differing judgments on the reasonable rate 
for power from the same source. It is desirable that Con- 
gress have power to codrdinate state and federal regulation 
and to permit state regulation or not according to its judg. 
ment. But this becomes impossible under a constitutional 
principle that deprives the state of all power whether o: 
not Congress acts, and requires federal regulation or 
nothing. 

So far only the regulation of rates has been considered. 
Other features of regulation are in general subject to the 
same constitutional questions. Legislation by Congress to 
provide federal regulation on some points will become nec- 
essary even if the state should be accorded full power to 
regulate rates. For example, the extension of power lines 
across a state line to supply a new territory could be ordered 
only by federal authority. And under full development 
federal apportionment of the supply between states will be 
necessary. But such matters are administratively simple 
compared with the regulation of rates. 

WituramM Boyp Hunter. 


A Simple Matter of 
Morality” 


HE time has come to stop pussyfooting on the ques- 

tion of government ownership. This does not apply 
particularly, perhaps not at all to the men of the electrical 
industry. These men have generally been outspoken and 
consistent. The application is to all men of common sense 
—and they are many—who have been misled into passive 
acquiescence in various specific local schemes for govern 
ment ownership based upon supposed local benefits. . . 

The plain truth should be told. Advocates of govern- 
ment ownership, whether they know it or not, are enemies 
of society. If some cult of faddists tried to bring yellow 
fever back to the communities it once ravaged, it would 
get short shrift... . 

Government ownership has been tried ever since there 
were governments. It is an old discarded policy. Govern- 
ment ownership built the pyramids of Egypt, but no one 
claims that Egypt’s form of government was either demo- 
cratic or desirable. Government ownership brought a dic- 
tator to Italy; they were so deep in the mire that a dic- 
tatorship was the only way out. Germany, not quite so 
badly off, turned its railroads over to a corporation in 
order to change deficits into net revenues. . . . Out of all 
the experiments, from Pharach to Pinchot, there is not a 
single known instance where government ownership—na- 
tional, state, municipal or other—has been beneficial. It 
is known that the system cannot continue in a democracy. 
Either the democracy or the system must go. The evi- 
dence is complete. We need no more experiments. 

Let us tell the plain facts. The system is wicked; its 
advocates are enemies of society. 





* Extracts from an article entitled Pussyfooting with Govern- 
ment Ownership, by John B. Miller, President of the Southern 
California Edison Company. Reprinted, with the permission of 
the Electrical World, from a symposium of National Leaders on 
Industry Topics in the Electrical World of !fay 8, 1926. 
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CORRES P 
The Censors Nod 


IR: I wonder how Anita Loos’s book, Gentlemen Prefer 

Blondes, got through the censors in America. They must be 
asleep now and then? They try to stop Boccacio and James 
Joyce and let Anita loose. 

If Gentlemen Prefer Blondes is not the most immoral book of 
the year, or of all years, I am much mistaken. Anita waves her 
hand, and al) the religions, the morals, the conventions and dul- 
nesses of life become empty shadows and we at last know the cea- 
tral purpose and goal of human life. Schopenhauer’s pessimism be- 
comes a religion of optimism compared to Anita's theory, and 
Freud’s complicated system of dream analyses seems fearfully 
longwinded after reading the educational methods of Mr. Eiseman. 
It takes a woman after all to discover that our civilization is like 
“the Emperor's new clothes”—and to say so. 

Anatole France is a babbling brook compared to Anita, and all 
the cynicism falls terribly flat after Dorothy’s remark. “She is 
slipping it over on you Louie, because how could a girl get such 
dirty knees in only eighteen years.” Even Nietzsche with his 
breaking up of the old tablets never preached a more direct and 
revolutionary gospel. They are all romanticists and dreamers be- 
side this clear-eyed female who has her eyes always on the main 
chance and who has looked so deeply into selfish human nature. 
Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson and Sinclair Lewis will have to look 
to their lavrels. The tendencies of our time—and of all time— 
have never been better, more simply or more pitilessly exposed. 

Gentlemen Prefer Blondes is really a grat book and ought to 
have the Nobel Prize next time it is awarded. 

Cart Eric Linor. 


Lausanne, Switzerland. 


Mr. Billings Did the’ Washing 


IR: The Confessions of an Ex-Feminist are such that I am 

tempted to make another confession myself. It was about 
fourteen years ago that I met the first American woman who was 
married, had a child, and still pursued a career. In those days, I 
was an educated but helpless immigrant girl, having come from a 
country where women considered home-building, child-rearing and 
making a husband happy the finest of all human arts. 

Mrs. Billings before her marriage sang in a church, and kept 
her job after her matrimonial contract. For hours during the day 
she would sing and play, visit friends, or carry on long conversa- 
tions on the telephone; while I, just for board and room, would 
take care of the baby, wash the baby’s clothes, clean the house, 
wash the dishes, iron clothes, etc., etc. 

During this period of exploitation in my life, instead of indulg- 


ing in self-pity, I began to study the nature of all human asso-- 


ciations in the United States. Mr. Billings, after working all day 
to provide for the family, came home and helped us in the kitchen. 
And what was my amazement when I saw him one Monday 
night, in a large apron, doing the family washing. I thought then 
that the Taming of the Shrew was an accomplished fact in the 
United States, only that the thing had happened to the male sex. 
On Sundays, a big roast beef was prepared; and besides the Sun- 
day dinner, three more suppers were supplied from this, in addi- 
tion to the noon hour roast hash. 

My readers can see why I decided then and there to have an 
American husband, if seized by the desire to enter the matrimonial 
precinct. Although I doubt if my American husband would be 
allowed to share the business of giving the baby’s bottle at 2 
A.M., for, the mother instinct in me being strong, I would prefer 
doing it myself. 

For fourteen years I have devoted considerable attention to the 
problems of human relationships in the United States; and one of 
the conclusions at which I have arrived is this: American men 
are kind but soft. In order to gratify the needs of their emo- 
tional life, they are willing to do anything for women. It is not 
exaggeration if I state that men are pretty much driven by women, 
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We are, in fact, on the verge of entering a matriarchal age. The 
Ex-Feminist's husband may be a happy or uchappy exception, but 
I know there are many Mr. Billingses. Housekeeping, with all 
the conveniences and the canned stuff we have, is not so hard in 
America. Women want a home without children most of the 
time, a lover, a provider and a career outside. 

Although I am considered a progressive individual far ahead of 
my times in most of my views, yet I shall state that at the present, 
with few exceptions, the desire to get out has the following bases: 
(1) The women like to get a weekly or monthly check; work not 
paid by cash seems to them drudgery. (2) The excitements and 
the noises of the outside world are too alluring and stimulating. 
(3) They like to meet other men and women, and to have new 
adventures. (4) They consider marriage from the pleasure poiat 
of view. 

I hope the Ex-Feminist will stick to her post and do the things 
which contribute to the up-building of a normal society and a 
healthy nation. We are fast becoming a country with many beau- 
tiful houses but few homes. The business and professional world 
will get along just as well without the help of some of the married 
women. The Female of the Species, if she be a genius, will find 
outlet for self-expression wherever her lot may be cast. 

My Ex-Feminist sister instead of indulging in self-pity needs to 
change her mental outlook on life and a correct psychological atti- 
tude would keep her from becoming “the colorless, housewifely, 
dependent sort of female,” for after all the laws of nature are 
more than the artificial standards of an epileptic age. 

New York, N. Y. A Latrer Day Yanxes, 


The Radio and Education 


IR: I was interested in your paragraph about radio listeners 

in the April 28 issue. It appears to me that you have not sized 
up the demands of listeners correctly. You state that a station 
director's function should be more nearly comparable with that 
of a newspaper editor or college president if “dead radios” are to 
“come to life again.” If the number of radio listeners is to be in- 
creased, I am doubtful if either of the functionaries mentioned has 
the popularity of a “vaudeville impresario.” 

My observation seems to indicate that a majority of radio 
listeners will tune out the kind of a program you would have for 
something more jazzy. I would venture a guess that for every 
dead radio revived by changing the plane of broadcasting to a 
more educational and cultural level, ten radios now in use would 
join the company of dead ones. I do not believe that our station 
directors are unmindful of the wants of their audience. 

Bethlehem, Pa. R. B. Pawin. 


An Institute of Euthenics 


IR: Vassar College has announced an Institute of Euthenics 

to be held from July 8 to August 7, 1926. The Institute 
has been organized for the purpose of supplementing the ordi- 
nary college curriculum in the field of euthenics which includes 
the study of the controllable environment and its adaptation for 
the improvement of the individual, and hence of the race, through 
increased efficiency, mental and physical. Its purpose is to apply 
scientific knowledge to the complex problems of adjustment be- 
tween individual and environment, with special emphasis on the 
home and the family. 

The chief emphasis this summer will be along the lines of 
Child Care and Development, Mental Hygiene, and the Economic 
Problems of the Family. The lecturers in each of these fields 
will be men and women of national repute. 

In connection with the courses in Child Development, a nurs- 
ery school will be maintained, equipped with a staff of trained 
assistants, to demonstrate the most approved methods of child 
care as applied to the pre-school child. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Annie Louise MActeoo, 
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The Golden Gospel of Silence 
by Calvin Coolidge 


The Mind of the President, by C. Bascom Slemp. New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 357 pages. $3. 


§ John Morley might have said, Calvin Coolidge has 

given us the third volume in his series on the golden 
gospel of silence. This time the Hon. C. Bascom Slemp, 
former secretary to the President, plays the réle of editor. 
He writes an entertaining preface, arranges extracts from 
the speeches of his distinguished chief under certain heads, 
and interlards the text with occasional notes, graphic, ex- 
planatory and illuminating. According to Mr. Slemp, the 
President “would provide a fundamental economic founda- 
tion for the life of the people, finding its expression in 
economy, both public and private, with a consequent reduc- 
tion of expenses of government and relief to the taxpayer.” 
Probably no more succinct analysis of Mr. Coolidge’s sys- 
tem of political science has ever been made. Probably no 
one could put it in better form than Mr. Slemp has in 
these simple lines. On taking a comparative view of all 
the Presidents, our editor decides that “Coolidge is out- 
standing among them in the quality of consistency. He 
has never changed his position on a fundamental issue.” 
And yet we have it from the same high authority that “in 
dealing with public or political questions, President Coolidge 
has political intuition almost psychic. One cannot see, 
touch, or hear a political tide, but it can be felt... He 
is an opportunist in that he awaits the knocking at the door 
and never fails to answer the call.” It certainly takes an 
ethical artist to operate on fixed fundamental principles 
while obeying an almost psychic intuition for changing 
tides and an opportunist’s instinct for knockings at the door. 
Still it must be said that anyone who makes his way to 
power through the intricacies of American politics has to 
develop ingenuity. 

In an introductory note on President Coolidge’s address 
dedicating a building for the National Academy of Sciences 
and the National Research Council, Mr. Slemp gives us 
his key to executive wisdom: “The mind and methods of 
President Coolidge are scientific. He would be happy if 
his conclusions were as exactly deduced as mathematical 
formulas are derived and he strives to make them so. He 
would apply the scientific method to the political as well 
as the physical world.” ‘That is a fruitful suggestion and 
a careful scanning of these pages confirms Mr. Slemp’s 
penetrating discovery. A great many of President Cool- 
idge’s arguments take the form of simple aphoristic state- 
ments that remind one of the first distiches in the multipli- 
cation table. A few examples of the President’s method of 
reasoning will suffice to illustrate Mr. Slemp’s general 
proposition. ‘We cannot be isolated. Other peoples exist 
all about us... . The League exists as a foreign agency. 
We hope it will be helpful... . Conditions must be pro- 
vided under which people can make a living and work out 
of their difficulties... . As a matter of fact all the political 
parties are progressive. I can’t conceive of a party existing 
for any length of time that wasn’t progressive. ... Amer- 
ica, more thoroughly than any other country, has adopted 
a system of self-government. Sometimes we refer to it as 
the rule of the people. Certainly it is a system under which 
there is every opportunity for self-government and every 
encouragement for the people to rule... . Until we can 
reéstablish a condition under which the earnings of the 
people can be kept by the people, we are bound to suffer 
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a very distinct curtailment of our liberty. ... I am in 
favor of the elastic provisions of our tariff law. I propose 
to administer them, not politically, but judicially... . | 
want fo see a good farmer on a good farm raise a good crop 
and secure a good price... . Our Constitution guarantees 
equal rights to all our citizens, without discrimination 0: 
account of race or color. I have taken an oath to support 
that Constitution. ... Work is activity for an end. [| 
always seeks to accomplish something. The main object 
with which we associate it is that of material progress. . . . 
We need to feel that behind us are Intelligence and Loy. 
Doubters do not achieve; sceptics do not contribute; cynics 
do not create.” While some of the higher mathematicia:, 
may be inclined to quarrel with a few of the President's 
axioms, most people who have what the philosophers c:|! 
naive common sense will doubtless agree with Mr. Slemp's 
characterization of them. At all events, several of then 
have the savor of exigent formulas. 

There are in the President’s speeches, however, some 
abstruse points not so easily grasped. For example on pay: 
135 there is a cogent argument for the protective tariti 
as a form of government intervention that “maintains 
American standards of living and of business, for agri- 
culture, industry and labor. . . . A fiscal policy which 
places a large and much needed revenue in the public 
treasury, while stimulating business to a condition ot 
abounding prosperity, defends itself against any criticism.” 
And on another page the President remarks with reference 
to other proposals: “The government cannot successfully 
insure prosperity. . .. Every business has its risks and 
its times of depression. It is well known that in the long 
run there will be even more prosperity and a more satis 
factory range of prices under the natural working out of 
economic laws than when the government undertakes the 
artificial support of markets and industries.” At first 
blush there seems to be something in the nature of a con 
trariety here. Certainly agrarians of the Bryan schoo! 
will be disposed to take that view of the two professions of 
faith. Of course it may be argued that the government can 
assure prosperity for manufacturers and cannot do the 
same thing for farmers on account of the inherent diver 
gences in the two branches of national enterprise. Again, it 
may be said that this was one of the occasions in Mr. Cool- 
idge’s intellectual development on which an intuition al 
most psychic took the place of irrefragable reasoning. 

As a matter of fact, President Coolidge, like Thomas 
Carlyle, refuses to adhere rigidly to a mathematical view 

of the universe. He would doubtless say with Carly|: 
that in “the French System of Thought (. . . which for the 
want of better title we have named the Mechanical) there 
is no room for a Divinity; that to him for whom intellect 
or the power of knowing and believing is still synonymous 
with logic, or the mere power of arranging and communicat 
ing, there is absdlutely no proof discoverable of a Divinity ; 
and such a man has nothing for it but either, if he be of 
half spirit as is the frequent case, to trim despicably all his 
days between two opinions; or else, if he be of whole spirit, 
to anchor himself on the rock or quagmire of Atheism.” 

Now President Coolidge, although a good logician, is no 
Atheist. There is room in his system for a Divinity. There 
is a touch of Kantian transcendentalism in his intellectual 
make-up. “All owners of property,” he said on one occa- 
sion, “are charged with a service. These rights and duties 
have been revealed, through the conscience of society, to 
have a divine sanction.” Again in another relation, he 
explained that the limitations on behalf of individual rights, 
laid down in the Constitution, “are imposed, not by the 
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fiat of man, but by the law of the Creator.” If in one 
connection he declares. that “each individual and each na- 
tion owe their first duty to themselves,” he is quick to add, 
a few weeks later, that “We want idealism. We want that 
vision which lifts men and nations above themselves.” 

Just how high, is nowhere stated, but the conviction is 
firm and clear. 

Among the many excellent and entertaining things in 
this book are President Coolidge’s reflections on interna- 
tional relations. He is emphatic in his insistence on peace, 
with honor. There must have been a joyful glint in his 
friendly eye when he said to the graduating class at An- 
napolis: “I am not unfamiliar with the claim that if only 
we had a sufficient military establishment no one would 
ever molest us. I know of no nation in history that has 
ever been able to attain that position. I see no reason to 
expect that we could be the exception.” 

Mr. Slemp has done his fellow citizens a great service 
in making this admirable anthology. Perhaps in the next 
edition he should add to the text of the President’s smashing 
defiance of the Senate in the Denby case a footnote stating 
that, after all, Mr. Denby was allowed to resign, that Mr. 
Daugherty was asked to resign, and that the Hon. Charles 
Beecher Warren was not made Attorney General of the 
United States—unless, of course, this might be deemed a 
counsel of perfection. 

Cuarves A. Bearp. 


Symphonic History 
Virgin Spain, by Waldo Frank, New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 301 pages. $3. 


IRGIN Spain, the tenth work of Mr. Waldo Frank, 

was being written from 1921 to 1925. During 
this time he was allowing his sense of Spain as a whole to 
ripen. Writers who cherish a feeling for totalities are 
comparatively rare in all literatures, and almost non-ex- 
istent in American letters of our day. Mr. Frank tries 
valiantly to preserve the species. 

What I am saying, of course, is that Mr. Frank is a 
writer of imagination, for, boiled down to a phrase, the 
imagination is simply the birdseye view, the secing—not 
sequentially but in a flash—of an object in all its aspects. 
Virgin Spain approximates a whole view of Spain, its 
sources, peoples, psychology, art, landscape and history, and 
by its form it secks to hold all these elements in an im- 
mediate fusion for which we shall require a new term.— 
history as an esthetic or symphonic history. 

There are, however, two types of this high imagination 
designated by the words detached and attached. The 
writer of detachment practices a method of taking total 
views devised to insure objectivity. But the attached writer 
reaches a whole view because his interest in the subject 
matter, his curiosity about it, even his pride in workman- 
ship, lead him to make a thorough exploration. It is more 
than these that carry him to the end. It is, as notably in 
the case of Virgin Spain, a true love for his subject. Mr. 
Frank is a lover of Spain: his language alone, exhilarant, 
caressing, aglow and courtly, tells us that; and because he 
loves, he has contemplated his beloved steadily and long, 
rapt in finding out the least detail. So this warm attach- 
ment, this subjective devotion, gives a completeness that is 
personal and rare, though not so extremely rare as is the 
completeness that is olympian achieved by the master of 
detachment. 

Being whole, Virgin Spain is therefore multiform in 
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aspect, and the reader can walk about the book selecting 
angles of approach. Is it facts he wishes? Mr. Frank's 
studies have been checked for factual accuracy by Frederico 
de Onis, the Spanish scholar resident at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Is it psychological penetration into the life of a 
nation? Mr. Frank has his thesis for Spanish psychology 
and his formule for the sub-groups and conspicuous char- 
acters. Is it pictorial values? The book even has virtues 
as a traveler’s guide. The wider interests of the book, 
however, can be narrowed to two: religious and zxsthetic. 

Like all of Mr. Frank's earlier books, Virgin Spain is lit 
—sometimes fitfully—by the mystical concerns and vision 
of the author. An essay is due on that subject, but here a 
digression must suffice. Mr. Frank writes: “For he alone 
is the true artist whose personal will is the will of his land 
and of God: only in this marriage of wills can there be 
true creation,” and this certainly sounds like—I am quoting 
from Paul Elmer More on Alexandria as the seed of 
romanticism—like “the Occidental sense of the Ego merg- 
ing with the Oriental sense of vastness and vagueness.” 
I am merely raising the question of romantic elements in 
Mr. Frank’s viewpoint and my suspicion thereof is 
strengthened by the potpourri of speculative psychoanalysis 
(romantic through and through) and his own intuitions 
which he occasionally stirs at places where one hoped for 
the comprehensive insights of religious psychology. 

But his xsthetic achievement—the style and form which 
bodies his love for Spain—flashes and shines, columns and 
balances like one of the best of the cathedrals he describes. 
That is to say, the book, considered formally, is definite, 
intricate, dense, jeweled, aspirant, gracious and mastered 
to a harmony that appears peculiarly fitting for Spain. 

The style varies from a richness of painting well exhibited 
in the following paragraph to a coruscating swiftness for 
racing over the centuries. Mr. Frank is writing of a 
Saharan oasis. “The merchants sit on straw mats: they 
bake round acorn cakes on brasiers; they sell dates gold-dry, 
bronze-rich; they measure thimblefuls of palm oil dripped 
from reeking goatskins; they cobble sandals; they sell liver 
of camel and couss-couss, a staple dish of wheat, flaked 
with vegetables or meat. (Donkeys stand mournful, 
charged with juniper from the distant Atlas.) They sell 
dust and fragments of silver, potsherds, amulets against 
devils, halters, tea; they sell the dry leaf of the favorite 
henna. The crowd sways, bartering, laughing. The 
Arabic is vowelless and the burnouse is proud. The Arab 
is shrewd ; his eyes glint, his fingers snap, his voice pelts.” 
Since Our America has already made known Mr. Frank's 
gift for rapid summation, I shall not quote an example of 
his swiftness from Virgin Spain, but define it by saying 
that its danger is comprehensiveness without precision, or 
speed and intensity without weight, just as his richness 
may be delimited by saying that it runs the risk of pre- 
ciosity (as when Mr. Frank writes: “The eyes of humans 
are velvet dark, like the eyes of a dream’). But in gen- 
eral he escapes these excesses and folds his textures closely 
into his form which in Virgin Spain opens with a prelude. 

The prelude states the essence of the “naturalistic mys- 
ticism” of Spain: “Spain is her earth and her sky.” The 
first act reveals the jetting sources of Spain in northern 
Africa: the Arab, the Moor and the Jew: and as they 
cross the strait, the reader moves also and settles in Seville, 
Salamanca, Toledo, Valencia and other great cities. A 
symbol is discovered for the life of each city about which 
its past and present agglutinate. Thus, the cities become 
plastic, become, in fact, characters in this drama. 

The tragic and ironic action begins with Queen Isabel. 
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“The vision, a theodicy: the form, the Church of Rome: the 
dynamic means, a State. In the impossible marriage of 
these three elements lies the tragedy of Spain.” For Spain 
is successful. She becomes one, but her unity induces sleep. 
That is, her various impulses lock with each other and 
create an equilibrium, the energic sum of which is zero. 

Today she is astir in her sleep, and such figures as 
Picasso, Jimenez the poet, and Unamuno, the radical mys- 
tic, play the réles of awakeners in Mr. Frank’s present- 
ment. 

This is a too brief suggestion of the intricate and gyring 
form of Virgin Spain, and my task is the harder in that I 
do not know with what to compare it, for Carlyle’s French 
Revolution only hints at the zxsthetic possibilities of his- 
tory. Nor am I giving justice to such chapters as the 
extraordinary analysis of the bull fight as an art or the 
eloquent criticism of Don Quixote. What will turn out 
to be more important is to see clearly why Mr. Frank is 
devoted to Spain. 

As one can easily surmise, it is because the cultural 
history of Spain bears so closely upon the travail and prom- 
ise of America. What we see in miniature in Spain is the 
break-up of the medieval synthesis and the faint stir toward 
a new birth. What we have in America, according to Mr. 
Frank, is “the grave of Europe” and implanted in that 
grave is the seed of virgin Spain. ‘The Dream of the Old 
World, at last—a New World!” says Columbus in the 
apocalyptic dialogue that ends Mr. Frank’s book. And 
Cervantes in the same dialogue says of Spain: “Unpossessed, 
you have borne a Word.” 

GoruaM B. Munson. 


Psychology Put to Work 


Influencing Human Behavior, by H. A. Overstreet. 
New York: People’s Institute Publishing Company. 296 


pages. $3. 


ROFESSOR OVERSTREET has done for psychol- 

ogy what psychologists—because of their specialist 
preoccupations—are unable to do: he has put it to work 
in the midst of a homely sweat and dirt world. He appears 
to take what goes by the name of new psychology by the 
scrufi of the neck and to say: “It’s all very well to go 
about saying every problem is at bottom psychological, but 
what can you do for this child who dislikes to read, this 
student who is unable to study, this publicist who miscon- 
ceives his public, this citizen who is incapable of straight 
thinking?” Since he is as a philosopher a thorough-going 
pragmatist—one of those annoying persons who goes about 
asking what things and ideas are good for—Professor Over- 
street would, I believe, do something similar with every 
branch of learning. 

His book belongs to the new genre of semi-scientific 
writing which attempts to clarify and practicalize scientific 
findings for the person who is not a scientist. 

The demand is for lucidity and interesting synthesis rather 
than precision and analysis. The style consequently comes 
to be impressionistic prose which sacrifices details for at- 
tention-gripping conclusions and relationships. I regard 
this experiment as something more than a mere fashion in 
writing; whether or not it will achieve the purposes for 
which it is designed must still be doubted. Thus far we 
have only quantitative clues. We know that James Harvey 
Robinson, A. E. Wiggam, John Langdon-Davies, Lothrop 
Stoddard, Joseph K. Hart, George A. Dorsey—those who 
have utilized this style most effectively—have been able to 
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distribute incredibly large numbers of their books. This is 
the first and necessary step; we sti]l need to know whether 
the persons who have read these books have thereby in- 
creased their intelligence and understanding of science. We 
ought, at any rate, to give thanks to publishers and authors 
who are sufficiently adventurous to experiment with an) 
means to satisfy the intellectual itches of potential learners. 

Professor Overstreet begins with the premise that every 
human being wants to count for something and that this in- 
volves the essential constituent of being capable of influenc- 
ing the behavior of others. He is, fortunately, aware of the 
dangers of externalism implied in the above formula. The 
people who have developed great desires to influence the 
conduct of others have invariably submerged the others in 
the process. To influence another is to secure power over 
him, i. ¢., to substitute Your will for his. This is, of course 
contrary to Professor Overstreet’s ideal, but I mention it 
merely because we all read selectively and there are some 
who will surely find in this volume a new justification for 
the selfish uses of power. The techniques for influenciny 
human behavior suggested by Professor Overstreet are for 
the most part familiar, especially the simpler ones included 
in Part I. Here he deals with such problems as capturing 
attention, appealing to wants, effective speaking and writ 
ing, sustaining interest, et cetera. In Part II he approaches 
what he calls fundamental techniques. This is by far the 
more fascinating section of the book, and. if our autho: 
finds greater difficulty in this region in remaining on 
the psychological track, we are nevertheless more pleased 
with his performance. Who, indeed, can restrain interest 
when such tempting leads are held forth as straight thinking, 
training the creative mind, fabrication habits and the tech 
nique of humor? Philosophy and psychology are adroitly 
blended in these later chapters with the result that the 
reader sees an ideally adjusted and harmoniously func- 
tioning human being arise from the pages of his book. W« 
shall, of course, never meet him, but if we should he would 
be recognized as a person who influences others, but not 
too much, who speaks and writes effectively, who never 
bores, who is conscious of his compensating rationalizations 
thinks straight, is liberal in judgments, is creative and in- 
ventive, and possesses a sense of humor. 

If the term readable means anything, it should be ap- 
plied to this book. It contains nothing new, that is, new 
to those who are acquainted with the psychology of the last 
three decades, but it is is so refreshingly and invigorating], 
written and interpreted that much of it must make the 
appeal of newness. The dryest sentences are in quotations. 

Professor Overstreet’s friends have been telling him 
through reviews that he has written a great book. I think 
he knows better. At any rate, I am too earnestly his friend 
thus to betray him. A great book could not have arisen out 
of the circumstances which gave this volume its original 
form and function. These were lectures delivered at the 
request of students who represented wide divergences ot 
mental equipment and scholarly capacity. They, evidently. 
wanted to learn how to influence behavior. Professor Over- 
street would have preferred, I am sure, to discuss with them 
how to modify their own behavior. In fact, much of his 
written result points in this direction and belies the title. 
As a scholar he is able, I assume, to go deeper and stay 
under longer intellectually than these lectures demanded. 

No, this is not a great book. It would be doing Pro- 
fessor Overstreet a distinct disservice to call it that. It 
is, however, a book of many fascinations—chief of which 
is its experimental character. I have never read a book 
based upon lectures which so vividly transferred aspects 
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of the classroom environment to the printed page. It is 
also a volume of many utilities, particularly to those who 
are striving to learn whether or not this so-called new 
psychology has any real meaning for the day-to-day lives 
of non-academic persons. And, Professor Overstreet will, 
I prophesy, confound those who over-praise him by writ- 
ing a better book, Epuarp C. LinpEeMaANn. 
f 


Truth More Stirring 
Than Fiction 


Robert Schumann, by Frederick Niecks. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 336 pages. $5. 


HAT is the importance of an artist's life and 
character to his work? Are the musical contents 
of songs, symphonies, quartets, sonatas formed by tempera- 
ment and the experiences of a personal and professional 
career? Robert Schumann fought the hatred of a tyran- 
nical father-in-law to take a loving wife. Did romantic 
love mold “Romantic” music? As a youth, a bourgeois 
dissolute, he dabbled in vices, spending money recklessly, 
vacillating in tremulous sentimentality before the choice and 
pursuit of a career. These are not the qualities of a hero. 
The life of a composer has little direct influence on his 
special musical genius. Circumstance may keep a man from 
being a musician, or may even determine superficialities of 
his method and manner, but it does not make him a great 
artist or a poor one. There are vices and shortcomings 
in the natures of masters, Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner, 
that ought to mar their achievement, but in fact an inner 
talent—musical talent—is what creates their works, and 
that is inscrutable to biography. 

If temperament, even, aided with much ability, made 
music, what symphonies could be mightier than Bruckner’s 
and Mahler’s? Musical genius, often indefinable and in- 
explicable, is all that matters. Perhaps it turns circum- 
stance to account, guiding instinct with education, refin- 
ing judgment with instruction, intensifying sensibility 
with hardship, but successful production is a mind process 
that disregards everything except the material with which 
it works. Hence an artist’s biography can tell little of 
actual creation. 

Yet the life of a genius, a Schumann, is more stirring 
than that of another man. To the reader who loves the 
master’s music there is special force in the tale leading 
toward the climax of his most magnificent achievement. 
And the kindly generous Schumann with his timidly friv- 
olous youth, his feverishly creative middle years, the almost 
mystic melancholy of his ailing later life, and his mad 
end, is an extraordinarily interesting character. 

The interest is buoyantly sustained in Nieck’s biography 
much because of his informal manner. The writer’s death 
prevented his polishing his work into less fibrous smooth- 
ness. Also it hurried and clipped his final chapters. The 
fault is proportionately small, for Niecks was a scholar 
whose research was exhaustive and whose choice from 
sources was impeccable. 

His Robert Schumann is justly called a supplementary 
biography. Almost all its material is easily to be found 
elsewhere, but the flavor of humanity, that true essence 
of Schumann’s life and character, is to be sensed nowhere 
in such rich purity as here. This is more than an inesti- 
mable contribution to Schumanniana: for all its biograph- 
ical method it is near to the genre of a Jean Christophe. 

ALEXANDER Friep. 
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Recent Fiction 


One Little Man, by Christopher Ward. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


ELL known for parody and satire, Christopher 

Ward flavors his first legitimate novel with bits 
of both. They are in curious contrast to the rest of the 
book, yet they probably save it from disaster. Born a 
humorist, Mr. Ward knows how to preserve his inner 
balance while outwardly sliding down a slippery hill of 
sentiment. His story is the old one of a pathetic inef- 
fectual nobody with a romantic soul. It rocks back and 
forth between emotion and sentimentality because Mr. 
Ward is unwilling to give his emotion restraint. The little 
man Herbie Frick oscillates between reality for what he is 
and unreality in what he does, proving a much truer char- 
acter in isolation than in relationship with others. As for 
the others, most of them are butts for satire and most of 
them, consequently, are types. Mr. Ward cannot wholly 
forget his past. His book is the work of a writer torn 
between two techniques, half creating from the substance 
of life, half poking fun at the substance of literature. He 
must still decide whether to write novels of his own or 
to rewrite, tongue in cheek, the novels of others. 


L. K. 


Teeftallow, by T. 8. Stribling. New York: Double- 
day, Page and Company. $2. 


EVELATIONS of the past year have offered the 

occasion to write a novel about Tennessee. Mr. 
T. S. Stribling has seized this occasion and written as 
good a novel, perhaps, as a merely journalistic motive is 
likely to produce. But he is more diligent as an assem- 
bler of material than he is effective as a novelist. A lynch- 
ing, a Ku Klux outrage, the public persecution of a girl 
whose lover has omitted to marry her, the familiar ex- 
cesses of provincial evangelicalism—Mr. Stribling has 
wedged these all in. At the same time he has obliged 
himself to meet the requirements of an old-fashioned me- 
chanical plot, which he has done by heavily oiling the 
weaker joints with sentimentality. The reputation that 
Mr. Stribling won through Birthright has given its suc- 
cessor a more favorable introduction than it really de- 
serves. Abner Teeftallow is the sort of hero one has 
forgotten by the next day. Nessie is diluted tradition. 
Authentic as its detail may be, the ~book is not the con- 
ception of an artist. Furthermore, Mr. Stribling writes 
badly, in a manner devoid of sensitiveness and defaced by 
certain hopelessly bad habits, The tendency to become 
jocose, here and there, without reason and without humor, 
is one of the worst of these. O. H. D. 


The Private life of Hélen of Troy, by John Erskine. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.50. 


HE face that launched a thousand ships has func- 

tioned again, mightily. It has launched a best-seller. 
Helen of Troy renews her sway over the world, but this 
time perhaps less as a face than a voice. Certainly her spell 
over us derives from the haunting bits of wistful wisdom 
that she utters. Not her beauty but her point of view 
intrigues us. Love is her theme, life her desire. She has 
had ncither in its fulness, by reason of that beauty which 
made her a being apart from the inexorable demands which 
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life imposes upon common humanity. But at least she has 
acquired wisdom. Mr. Erskine is a wise and witty hunter 
of paradox. Granting that existence had to be resumed 
on a normal basis by the Greek victors over Troy, let 
us reconstruct it, he says, in the idiom of today. With ex- 
traordinary precision, clarity and simplicity he fits together 
such bits of the Homeric legend as touch the lives of 
Menelaos and his family, including the tragic disaster of 
the house of Agamemnon as viewed obliquely by his pro- 
tagonists. And he recreates the woman whom imagination 
has always drawn as the passive centre of one of the storm- 
iest epics of mankind, making her the supremely and se- 
renely active element in the reorganized family group. The 
essential wit of Mr. Erskine’s performance lies in the jux- 
taposition of the Vulgate of modern English with the 
purely classical outline of one of the greatest tragic stories 
of the past. It is continuously not the text that makes one 
smile, but the underlying paradox. Of course if one pokes 
determinedly at the tenuous fabric of this narrative, it col- 
lapses and becomes—shall we say inexpensive? But why 
poke? E. B .H. 


Roundabout, by Nancy Hoyt. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 


HE youthful experiences of the heroine in Round- 

about are summed up by her father in the figure of 
a merry-go-round: “Back where you started with some of 
the wind knocked out of you and a perfectly good franc 
spent on a senseless turn on the chevaux-de-bois.” In the 
sophisticated modern manner Miss Hoyt has written a 
romance which is improbable without being charming. It 
has something of the brightness of a merry-go-round, but 
none of the speed or abandon. Paris night life, Montmartre 
beneath the moon, Washington society, inner-circle dances 
in New York—these are conveyed with a promising touch of 
vividness. But Miss Hoyt knows her background better 
than she knows those who fill it: if her people are not 
sentimental they are hysterical, and if they are neither, they 
are storybook cynics like the heroine's father, who believes 
in letting his daughter go her own way. Denise goes, turns 
human at moments, finds a cocotte immensely lovable and 
generous, thinks coffee better at the Plaza than in France, 
meets an incredible aunt, and wins a suitor named John and 
a suitor named Jerry. Not meant to be important, Round- 
about is debatably entertaining. L. K. 


Wild Heart, by Isabelle Sandy. Translated from the 
French by Charles Miner Thompson. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin and Company. $2. 


MORE beautifully compact and expressive book 
than this simple tale of the Pyrenees seldom falls 


to the lot of the reviewer. Proof of its richness lies in the . 


fact that, searching for one main character upon which to 
hang an expository thread, one is beguiled by the desire 
to bring forward into high-light at least a half-dozen of 
the folk who fill its pages. The Vicentes family—-blind 
father, light-hearted mother, venomous uncle, weak-kneed 
son and melancholy daughter—the squat “paborde,” auto- 


‘crat of his little world, the woodsman Peyoun—they are 


wholly alive, these Pyreneans; and romantically alive also 
is the background agairst which they live. Livia, the 
ancient Roman city that is neither Spanish nor French, and 
approached by a neutral belt, upon which transgressors of 
the law may, in extremity, take refuge, but from which, 
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unless they are careful, they may by a good buffet be 
propelled into the waiting arms of justice on either side— 
Collioure by the sea—Font-Romeu, shrine of Our Lady— 
Cerdagne, “opaline cup whose chiseled edge is the Pyrenees” 
—here are names of haunting beauty all imaged in a radiance 
of sunlight, “the warm black sun of the blind!” as the 
poor sightless Jose calls it. 

The translator has been notably successful in transcribing 
both color and cadence. He has, moreover, adroitly re- 


produced the Gallic swiftness and swagger of the peasant 
tongue. E. B. H. 


Editorial Note 


In our issue of April 15, 1925, Mr. William L. Langer re- 
viewed Iswolski und der Weltkrieg, by Friedrich Stieve, the trans 
lation of which is now being published by Alfred A. Knopf of 
New York, 

Similarly, an article by Edmund Wilson in our issue of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1925, under the title of The Last Phase of Anatole France, 
dealt with two books then published in France, but recently 
brought out in America, Of these Anatole France Himself, by 
Jean Jacques Brousson, is published by The J. B. Lippincott 
Company of Philadelphia; Anatole France at Home, by Marce! 
Le Goff, by The Adelphi Company of New York. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company of New York have taken over 
the publication of The Art in Painting, by Albert C. Barnes, 
which Mr. Leo Stein reviewed in our issue of December 2, 1925, 
at which time the book bore the imprint of The Barnes Foundation. 
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Contributors 


Avice HAMILTON is a physician and Assistant Professor 
of Indu8trial Medicine in the Harvard Medical School. 
She accompanied Miss Jane Addams to Europe in 1915 
and 1919. 

Ray T. Tucker is Washington correspondent for the New 
York Evening Post. 

A. E, Copparp, English poet, is the author of Fishmonger’s 
Fiddle, Adam and Eve and Pinch Me, and other books. 

Morris L. Cooxe, M. E., director of the Pennsylvania Giant 
Power Survey, is author of Public Utility Regula- 
tion, etc. 

C. O. Merri, C. E., ete., author of Electric Power De- 
velopment in the United States, is now Secretary of 
the Federal Power Commission. 

Rosert L. Hare, Ph. D., author of Valuation and Rate 
Making, is a contributor to the legal and economic 
journals and lecturer on legal econot_ics at Columbia 
University. 

Cuartes A. Guuicx, Jr., Ph. D., is author of The Labor 
Policy of the U. S. Steel Corporation and instructor 
in economics at Columbia University. 

H. S. RAusuensusn, author of The Anthracite Question, 
is Secretary of the Committee on Coal and Power. 
WaALter Duranp, former chief assistant economist of the 
Federal Trade Commission, is now with the People’s 

Legislative Service. 

Juvson Kine is Secretary of the National Popular Govern- | 
ment League. 

Wiu1aM Boyp Hunter was formerly in public utility law | 
practice and later attorney examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission engaged on rate and valuation 
proceedings. He is now special attorney in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

Joun Dewey, Professor of Philosophy at Columbia Uni- | 
versity, is the author of Democracy and Education, 
Human Nature and Conduct, and many other books. | 

Gornam B, Muwson is author of Waldo Frank: A Study, 
and a contributor of literary essays to European and 
American periodicals. | 

ALEXANDER FRiep is managing editor of The Musical Digest. | 
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p= THE THEATRE GUILD Presents 


— At Mrs. Beam’s 


ED LUNT, LYNN FONTAIN JEAN CADELI 
he HELEN WESTLEY, HENRY TRAVE AND OTHERS. 
52nd West of B’way. Bys. 8:0 

GUILD THEA. Matiness THURS. and SAT., 2:30. a new novel by 


“ | Robert Herrick 














int THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLA mA | z. Author of “Together” 


Repertoire for May . - 
Every Tues., Wed. and Thurs. |Every Fri, Sat. and Sun. Eves. 
Eves. and Wed. Matinees and Saturday Matinees Chimes 
J 
~ THE D YBB UK gh tte “Not only interesting, it is aleo important...Here is writing 


of « sort that gives stability tw American |\terature 
New York Time 




















q | SPRING HILL ese Chimes 


“He is truthful, brilliant and of superb courage. This novel...‘s 




















| 
b- i : } 
' | A progressive school for boys and girls from 10 to 13. yp best — of work, It is an setounding arraignment of 
ce, Healthful surroundings-Outdoor life-Creative activity. ~ Boston Transcript 
tly Mrs. William Spinney Miss Dorothy Bull 
by | Litchfield, Connecticut Chimes 
on — “A grim, sardonic picture of America seeking to play a Schu- 
cel a —_—_—_____ bert serenade of education on a fife and drum corpse of collewes."’ 
: | New York World 
= BROOK BEND TAVERN | Chimes 
es, . 
3 In the Lovely Berkshires Near Lake Garfield “The finest novel on modern university life we have read 
Sa Will reopen its doors on May 15th to extend its old a quiet book, a thoughtful book, quick with the color of a gen- 
on. time hospitality to old friends and to new. erous variety of personality. ... ‘Chimes’ enjoys the importance 
of a socia! document... invaluable and unfailingly interesting.” 
— Address: Brook Bend Tavern, Monterey, Mass. — New York Evening Post 

















cAt all bookstores — $2.00 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue . New York 


———— 





HARRIS 


The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from makers. 
Patterns free. Cut lengths by post, $2.00 r yd. Car- 
riage paid. NEWALL, 159 Stornoway, d 
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Part Time Position Wanted ANTED—A choice soul, man or ‘ 
woman, to go to Rurope with usa | CAMPGREATERUTOPIA 
Young woman desires part-time my own private Hmousine. There are twe ' 
sys . : ty seats, and it’s a ty not to have ot — ; 
(afternoon) position as editorial a an cham eased by Bt aiken , | A vacation ground for grown-ups H 
i a : . happen to know any one with whom to ains 
assistant and proof reader. Exper ns gels anf a Be ae | a ne oe F 
ienced, educated, literary. Address: her friends and family for a breathing | -ackawaxen, Pa. f 
~ r . space, an ates @ ea of a “tour.’ ” , ennis: 
Box 425. The New Republic. Sailing June 26, returning Sept. 7th. En we -R_ ee ee tbait: f 
| , wikis tire « er on eae Renteee = | handball; horse-back riding; dancing; di- f 
| PPPS O SOS OOOO SOF tide oly. but active mother whose children | ‘¢rsifled entertainment; excellent culsine om 
. might combine to send her; a man and wife | Make your reservation now for ; 
| I] Yy © who would like to — oe together without | D ti D k 4 uf 
, any worries or cares. used the car for | ecoration ay week-en & 
t last summer, d it w hee 
nsure our ; toe pay A entire ‘party. on Reference . e x Wm. J. Perlman Dr. Will Durant } 
Pf , changed. Address, Box 420—The New Ke Managing Director Associate Director Ag 
| panes. | —— ty 
| { Investments : SS) ERE i orange I f 
¢ BOOKS & AUTOGRAPHS Phone Wis. 8835 Is 
? EFORE investing your surplus Catalogues post free. Early printed books. ; i : > 
funds, take the precaution of Old English authors. Classics. Arts. First a emeenee eo ase - 
i seeking the expert and conserva- Editions, etc. BR. ATKINSON, 188 Peck- POSITION WANTED . i} 
tive advice of the investment houses ham Rye, E. Dulwich, 8 .E. London, Eng- College student desires sition as 
. g po 
om gr ses go noe ig Ra ae. companion or governess. Available in ; 
imancia! Section o arpers Mag- - . ts 
azine. FOLDER proposing colonization among early June, Complete re Sorensen. Ad- 
= undeveloped natural resources, in British dress Box 429, The New peat. ; 
\ Eliminate the Loss In Columbia, along lines of Industrial Democ- oe r 
4 
| racy, sent free by the Cobperative Clu, | PURNISHED HOUSE FOR RENT 
nvestmen 
i Prince George, B. C., Canada. 
‘ amt Oe : In Catskills, high on mountain side ; 
For after all good investment op- ce Miaiedn” Geka Bonne ; 
portunities predominate. Caution, Quiet, beautifully furnished seven-room h iv th b ne rch. bi 
i} Care, Investigation will reveal safe home for rent for summer. Ip small col- ouse Wi arn, sieeping porch, big t 
} and profitable channels for your lege town. Good library of recent books | downstairs porch, garden, pool for 
| surplus funds. on psychology and economics. Piano; children, separate studio and wash : 
\ Edison, superb beds. $200 for summer. room. Telephone. Piano. Garage. : 
whe Minenetal Actisto Gus ap- Write: Donald A Laird, Hamilton, New | View of Hudson and highest moun- f 
~g SM RC York. tains. Season $800. Address Mrs. Hin- : 
help solve your investment - — ton 38 Avon Street, Commenign, Mass. if 
problems. AS eS ———E fh 
Become More Efficient ; 
Coursesin Mathematics, Chemistry, FOR RENT—JUNE TO SEPT. t 
Heyy Syne Lene On hill over-looking the Hudson, rt 
either High School or College one and one-half mile from station, 2 
Credit. Start any time. 560 minutes to N. ¥. New stone 7 
INE y house, two sleeping porches, three 
| The University of Chicago baths, ten rooms, seege with Living 
~ 49 East 1. le New York, N. ¥ quarters. 5. M Croten eon 























no EllisHell CHICAGO, NL. Hudson. Tel. 363W. | 
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HE rest of us are but the tail to youth’s kite. 

Perhaps that is as it ought to be. Youth flies highest in every age 
—or should. But today there is much alarm. The kite is acting crazy. 
It behaves, in fact, almost as if it had no tail at all. 


Consider what this means A new generation has derived so little of val- 
uable convictions from its predecessor that it lacks the balance of mature 
guidance. It trusts its judgment blindly because it has no respect for 
the uncritical opinions of its elders. Nor are the adults sure of themselves. 
As often as not they drift instead of attempting to lead. 


More and more the conviction is gaining ground that this is the true cause 
of youth’s “wildness.” Parents and teachers are not providing the balance. 
New knowledge is being acquired so rapidly that busy adults haven’t kept 
up. Their opinions lack the value that comes from constant adjustment 
with scientific and social progress. 


But keep up they must if they are to have the esteem intellectual maturity 
always confers. They need to know what is being thought, being said, 
being done in psychology, psychiatry, experimental education and social 


science. 


THIRD printing of “Concerning Parents” was required 
within three weeks of first publication. Advertisements 
and announcements on its behalf exceeded all records in the 


Con cerning Parents 


number of responses. “Its title alone bespeaks popularity,” said A Symposium on Present Day Parenthood 
The New York Times, “and its content something far more 


substantial than the season’s best seller.” Bound in soft green 2 
Youth in Conflict 


covers, 300 pages. 


by Miriam Van Waters. Ph. D. 








These four books are from The New Republic I’ a little more than a year 15 thousand copies of “Youth in 
series of Dottar Books of which there are now Conflict” have been sold. It is no exaggeration to say that 
twelve titles. A complete list will be sent on re- this book has become the outstanding work in juvenile delin- 
quest. They are full-length, full-size, printed on quency of our generation and the source of inspiration and help 
laid antique book paper and differing from the to thousands of judges, physicians, parents and educators. Said 
more expensive volumes in the usual format only the Harvard Law Review, “The chief importance of the book 
in the cover, which is of soft paper. This series lies in its contribution to the art of prevention of those condi- 
affords the public its first opportunity to buy tions which are the genesis of delinquency. Her little volume 
new and well-made books for only $1.00 each will do more good than most of the conventional dry-as-dust 
postpaid. tomes on the psychological foundations of the family, the school, 

industry and the community.” Soft blue covers, 320 pages. 
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HEY need to know it first of all to preserve and fortify their per- 
sonal relationships. But what is equally important, for the preserva- 


tion and betterment of society itself. 


The New Republic has published four books in this field. ‘They are listed 
below. It has seen them reprinted and reprinted. It knows whereof it 
speaks in asserting that progressive people are aroused as they have not been 
in years, to the possibilities of social improvement through the advance of 


this knowledge. 


To keep itself and readers abreast of the tide the paper will devote the 
coming summer to the publication of as much and as varied material of 
this nature as it can procure. Contributions will be drawn from experts 
in every field. Starting immediately, articles on the relationships of youth 
and society and parents and children will appear in every issue, 


To non-subscribers who will wish to follow this series we make the fol- 
lowing offers: A six months’ subscription ($2.50 regularly) and any 
ONE of the books for $2.50; with TWO for $3.45; with THREE for 
$4.35; with FOUR for $5.25. In accepting use the coupon below. 


SYMPOSIUM on all aspects of the problem child with 

Child Cli R d C an introduction by Jane Addams and papers by twenty- 
1 $ inic an ourt seven authorities in the fields of psychiatry, law and education. 

A Symposium on Juvenile Delinquency Said the Chicago Post, “To the student of child psychology 


the names of the contributors in themselves would assure 
the immense value of this collection.” Soft buff covers, 350 


Our Enemy the Child pages. 
EE “| 


N recent years dissatisfaction with conventional methods in 


education has resulted in widespread experimentation, Agnes | NEW YORK CITY 
de Lima’s book is the first comprehensive attempt to describe the For the enclosed $...... send me postpaid the follow- | 
objectives of those various schools and appraise their successes | Heng Beaks... ccsccnccsccscccccccesecccccssccevcceces 
and failures. | and enter my subscription for six months, | 
Said the Literary Review, “It is a volume that all educators ORGS EONS SL a 
who are alive to the times will want to have and a book that | | 
we should like to see in the hands of all parents of young chil- gs ce aaa spn 
dren,” And the New York Herald-Tribune: “Miss de Lima’s | City .........-.0000.0.000eeeeeeee | 
book is a boon to parents,” Soft gray covers. with wood-cut by State BE 526-26 | 
Rockwell Kent, 288 pages. ails Cite ee Ge eek om eee eee ae ow om on ool 
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| HOW WE THINK: 

3 A Behaviorist’s View c 
by John B. Watson @ 
1 AMAZONS OF FREEDOM a 
] by Duncan Aikman § 
1 THE RUDE MILITIA ; 


S TWICE TIMES 
2 TWO LIVES 


} A Note on Prohibition 
by Sarah Comstock & 


| FROM HER THAT HATH 
; Anonymous 


5 The Matchmaker c 
i by Martin Armstrong & 


The Ravine C 
by Edwina Stanton Babcock 
3 Adventure 


SMe ReIMir. Gio oid f 


The June Number 


3 THE TEST OF THE GENTEEL ¢ 
; by Cornelia James Cannon fe 
= PORTRAIT OF A CLERIC a 
2 by Elmer Davis & 
2) THE ATTACK ON NEW YORK 2 

} by Charles Merz & 


by Gustav Eckstein 


RESTRICTION: ENGLAND'S 
UTION 


SOL 


STORIES 





Send in your order to- 


by Stuart Rose a 


2 MAN MONDAY’S FISHING 
by Charles Nordhoff G 


2 LIMITATION OR LIBERTY 
by Dr. Harry E. Fosdick c 


} THE PROFESSOR DINES OUT c 
] by George Boas & 


by A. A. Milne & 


by Alice Brown 


Harpers Magazine announces 


JOANNA GODDEN 


MARRIED 


by 
Sheila Kaye-Smith 


A NOVEL from the hand of one of the foremost women 
novelists is an important event. Consider, then, the 
stirring news that Sheila Kaye-Smith has written a new book 
about her most admired character— the valiant Joanna. 


The appearance of this novel is a triumphant illustration of 
the Harper tradition, and another fulfillment of the promise 
that our readers will find in its pages only the most distin- 
guished of contemporary literature. 


JOANNA GODDEN MARRIED will appear serially in 
Harpers Magazine during the summer, and remembering that 
many of our readers who depend on the newsstands for their 
magazines will be summering in restfully remote places, we are 
making, for their benefit, a doubly attractive offer. 


Five months of Harpers Magazine, including all of JOANNA 
GODDEN MARRIED, for only one dollar! Five issues of 
the most stimulating, essential, modern magazine—the new 
Harpers. Do make use of the coupon below promptly. The 
offer is limited. 


Special 5 Months 


day. Your subscription 
will begin with the June Introductory for $400 
number. Offer only — 


HARPERS MAGAZINE, 49 EAst 33 StrEET, New York, N. Y. N 


I am enclosing one dollar. Please enter my subscription for five months to begin with the 


June issue. 
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